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A  past  president  of  I  REM  candidly  shares  the  details  of  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  system  which  he  has  developed  for  his  own  business.  The  better  the 
system^  the  more  accounts  you  can  add  to  your  portfolio  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  personnel  in  the  bookkeeping  department. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  BOOKKEEPING  SYSTEM 
FOR  1,000  to  5,000  UNITS 

by  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  CPM 


A  FEW  YEARS  ago  I  decided  to  inspect  the 
forms  used  by  other  CPMs  to  see  if  I  could 
improve  on  the  time  required  to  complete 
our  monthly  and  annual  accounting  for  our 
owners. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
my  management  office  is  not  a  large  one  nor 
one  which  lends  itself  to  machine  bookkeep¬ 
ing  such  as  is  used  by  those  hrms  that 
specialize  in  commercial  office  building 
space.  In  addition  I  did  not  feel  my  business 
warranted  a  $4,000  expenditure  for  a  book¬ 
keeping  machine.  I  can  hear  someone 
quickly  say  that  there  are  plenty  of  used 
machines  that  can  be  purchased  for  about 
$1,000.  I  have  never  been  inclined  to  buy 
used  office  equipment. 

I  had  another  problem  which  I  am  sure  is 
typical  with  many  readers  of  the  Journal. 
The  ordinary  type  of  bookkeeping  machine 
is  quite  noisy  and  must  be  used  in  a  separate 
room  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not  have  a  room 
small  enough  to  be  used  solely  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  With  our  business  constantly  increas¬ 
ing,  each  room  except  the  private  offices  is 
occupied  by  one  or  more. 

Henry  Beaumont  is  president  of  The  Beaumont 
Company  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  He  served  IREM 
as  president  in  1952. 


In  one  of  my  conversations  with  Delbert 
W^enzlick  of  St.  Louis,  a  past  president  of 
I.R.E.M.  and  the  dean  of  accounting  sys¬ 
tems,  he  made  the  statement  that  in  his 
opinion  an  addressograph  and  a  typewriter 
could  do  almost  as  much  as  a  bookkeeping 
machine.  Another  trip  took  me  to  Omaha 
and  the  office  of  Hal  Easton.  His  report 
showed  only  the  gross  income  and  no  break¬ 
down  or  itemization  of  the  income. 

After  visits  to  the  offices  of  a  number  of 
other  CPM’s,  discussions  with  my  office 
staff,  and  after  looking  at  numerous  ma¬ 
chines  available,  we  finally  arrived  at  our 
present  system,  which  seems  to  work  well  for 
us  and  satisfy  our  clients.  It  has  saved  us  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  enabled  us  to  increase 
our  management  business  without  increas¬ 
ing  our  bookkeeping  staff.  We  have  received 
many  favorable  comments  on  our  annual 
statement  from  which  we  do  simplified  cost 
accounting  for  our  own  and  our  owners’ 
benefit.  Our  system,  I  believe,  would  work 
satisfactorily  in  a  management  office  whose 
portfolio  ranges  from  1,000  to  5,000  units. 

HANDLING  COLLECTIONS 

Most  of  our  buildings  have  resident  man¬ 
agers  who  collect  the  rent  and  bank  it.  They 
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EXHIBIT  1 . 

These  two  types  of  collection  sheets 
are  used  in  the  Beaumont  system. 
They  are  sent  to  the  bookkeeper 
with  the  apartments  listed  in  nu¬ 
merical  order.  This  simplifies  post¬ 
ing.  The  large  form  is  also  used  as 
an  income  sheet,  made  out  in  trip¬ 
licate.  The  bookkeeper  posts  to  the 
income  sheet  from  the  collection 
»heet. 
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make  out  a  collection  sheet  in  duplicate  and 
mail  the  original  with  a  duplicate  de|X)sit 
ticket  to  the  office.  The  majority  of  our  rents 
are  prorated  to  agree  with  the  calendar 
month  of  1st  to  1st.  The  collection  sheet, 
two  types  of  which  are  reproduced  here, 
are  sent  in  with  all  of  the  apartments  listed 
in  their  numerical  order.  This  simplifies  the 
posting  by  the  bookkeeper  and  enables  her 
to  do  it  quickly.  In  the  case  of  those  prop¬ 
erties  which  do  not  have  resident  man¬ 
agers,  the  rentals  are  tabulated  on  the  col¬ 
lection  sheets  by  the  supervisor  and  given 
by  him  to  the  bookkeepers. 

The  bookkeepers,  of  course,  make  up  the 
bank  deposits  and  one  of  them  does  the 
banking.  Our  main  account  is  in  the 
Security  First  National  Bank,  but  we  have 
special  accounts  in  the  Bank  of  America, 
California  and  Citizens  Banks.  Thus  the 
manager  uses  the  branch  closest  to  her  and 
uses  an  interbranch  deposit  form.  The  book¬ 
keeper  then,  transfers  the  balances  in  these 


special  accounts  to  our  main  trustee  account 
and  is  ready  to  begin  her  bookkeeping  ac¬ 
tivities. 

PAYING  BILLS  AND  SALARIES 

We  have  notified  all  those  with  whom  we 
do  business  that  all  bills  will  be  paid  on  or 
before  the  14th  and  that  any  bills  received 
after  the  14th  will  not  be  paid  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month.  It  is  usually  customary  to 
pay  bills  by  the  10th  of  the  month  following 
that  month  in  which  the  supplies  or  services 
were  purchased.  In  the  past  we  pulled  bills 
by  the  7th,  had  them  checked  and  approved 
by  the  supervisor  operating  the  particular 
building,  and  tried  to  have  all  checks  ready 


EXHIBIT  2. 

Between  the  ist  and  16th,  the  bookkeeper  is 
busy  writing  checks  for  approved  bills,  loan 
payments  and  payroll.  The  check  form  used  is 
a  voucher  check  with  an  original  and  two  car¬ 
bons,  the  carbons  being  inserted  and  ready  for 
insertion  in  the  machine. 
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to  be  paid  by  the  10th.  We  found  that  many 
of  our  suppliers  were  late  in  getting  their 
bills  and  statements  to  our  office  in  time  to 
be  checked  and  paid  by  the  10th.  The  bills 
kept  straggling  into  the  bookkeeping  de¬ 
partment  up  until  the  15th.  By  setting  our 
deadline  as  of  the  14th  most  of  the  bills  are 
in  hand. 

We  made  one  further  change  in  payment 
dates.  We  pay  all  employees  twice  a  month, 
this  being  required  by  state  law.  So  the  pay¬ 
roll  due  for  the  1st  to  15th  is  paid  on  or 
before  the  20th,  and  the  payroll  due  from  the 
16th  to  the  31st  is  paid  on  or  before  the  4th 
of  the  following  month.  The  managers  or 
supervisors  have  time,  after  the  payroll 
period  has  expired,  to  get  a  payroll  sheet  to 
the  bookkeepers  giving  an  accurate  record 
of  actual  payroll.  Heretofore  we  made  up 
our  payroll  to  go  into  the  mail  on  the  15th 
for  delivery  to  the  building  on  the  16th. 
Many  times  a  maid  who  quit  on  the  13th  to 
15th  got  paid  for  one  or  two  extra  days  or 
the  check  had  to  be  cancelled  and  rewritten. 
An  additional  factor,  and  one  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  us,  was  that  we  did  not  have  to  worry 
about  payroll  the  last  week  in  the  month,  a 
time  when  we  are  busy  closing  our  books 
and  issuing  checks. 

We  begin  the  month  with  zero  and  pay 
out  all  funds  at  the  end  of  the  month  so  we 
end  up  with  zero.  We  carry  no  ledger  books 
and  no  accrued  accounts. 

Between  the  1st  and  the  16th  the  book- 
keepicr  is  busy  writing  checks  for  approved 
bills,  loan  payments  and  payroll  checks.  The 
check  (reproduced  here)  is  a  voucher  check 
with  an  original  and  two  carbons  with  the 
carbons  inserted,  ready  for  insertion  in  the 
machine.  After  the  check  is  typed,  the  orig¬ 
inal  to  be  sent  to  the  payee,  the  first  copy  is 
filed  in  a  book  under  the  owners  name  and 
the  third  copy  is  filed  by  check  number. 
This  gives  us  a  cross  file  on  every  check. 


We  issue  a  separate  check  for  every  bill. 
If  we  owe  the  water  and  power  department 
a  water  bill  on  25  properties,  we  issue  25 
separate  checks.  While  this  is  a  costly  use  of 
checks  and  appears  to  be  a  horrible  waste 
of  time,  we  save  it  later,  as  you  will  see. 

When  all  checks  are  issued,  the  book¬ 
keeper  is  ready  to  post  to  her  expense  sheet. 
This  sheet  (reproduced  here)  like  the  check 
is  an  original  with  two  carbons  with  the  car¬ 
bons  already  inserted.  This  can  easily  be  put 
in  the  machine  with  no  worry  about  the 
alignment  of  the  second  carbon.  The  first 
carbon  copy  of  the  checks  are  shuffled 
around  until  all  checks  issued  for  the  prop¬ 
erty  owned  by  John  Doe  are  together. 
They  are  also  reshuffled  so  that  they  are  in 
order  according  to  our  accounts,  such  as 
water,  gas,  electricity,  operating  charge, 
maintenance,  payroll,  etc. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Burrough’s  Posting 
machine  the  bookkeeper  can  then  prepare 
the  expense  sheets  of  50  properties  with 
about  2,500  items  in  about  one  day’s  time. 
This  is  one-third  of  the  time  required  by  our 
previous  system.  And  most  important  of  all, 
it  lends  itself  to  accuracy  so  that  the  book¬ 
keeper  often  balances  on  the  first  recapitula¬ 
tion.  Where  an  error  does  occur,  it  can  be 
found  in  one-third  less  time.  It  is  the  time 
saved  in  preparing  the  final  report  and  in 
balancing  the  accounts  which  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  cost  of  extra  checks. 

The  end  result  of  any  good  bookkeeping 
system  is  to  eliminate  the  human  error. 
Balancing  your  books  is  always  one  of  the 
last  things  done  and  is  usually  done  under 
pressure  of  a  time  limit.  Hence  finding 
errors  requires  time  and  again  is  done  under 
pressure.  A  system  that  virtually  eliminates 
human  error,  saves  valuable  time  and  the 
nerves  of  the  bookkeeper. 

All  of  the  above  is  completed  by  about 
the  20th  of  the  month  so  the  bookkeeper 


EXPENSES 
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i  PROPERTY  WOODBURY  APARTMENTS 

AFT.  NO. 

DATE 

CK.  NO. 

AMOUNT 

AMOUNT 

TOTAL 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Adv«rtitin9 

206/208 

Oeaning  AptS . 

Gardanar 

Janitor 

Laundry 

UtiTitias:  Bactric  5/l4 

15.00 

15.00  ♦ 

Jun  10 

2407 

3.13 

3.13  * 

Powar  5/14 

Jun  10 

2407 

5.22 

5.22  ♦ 

Water  5/l4 

Jun  10 

2407 

14.89 

14.89  * 

Ga»  5/21 

Jun  9 

2403 

38.97 

38.97  ♦ 

Talaphona  5  / 16 

Jun  9 

2394 

6.57 

6.57  ♦ 

Operating  Charge 

Repair  and  Replacaments: 

39.75 

39.75  ♦ 

Furniture 

Bectrical 

Painting 

Plastering 

Plumbing 

Jun  11 

2504 

15.00 

15.00  ♦ 

Maintenance 

Jun  4 

2357 

28.70 

28.70  ♦ 

Service  Contracts:  Bavator 

Refrigeration 

Gtarmination 

Jun  11 

2503 

9.60 

9.60  ♦ 

Rafunds 

Salaries:  Manager 

Jun  2 

321 

28.95 

28.93 

57.88  ♦ 

Maid 

Oarlc 

Housaboy 

Maintenance 

Supplies:  Cleaning 

Globes 

Shelf  Paper 

Jun  15 

2570 

1.55 

2.00 

i-M : 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FIXH)  EXPOSES:  Insurance 

2576 

63.00 

Taxes  &  Asses. 
Savings  Aoct. 

Jun  15 

50.00 

113.00  ♦ 

CAPITAL  EXPB4DITURES 

Loan  -  Furniture 

Jun  10 

2406 

24.00 

24.00  ♦ 

P.  L 

P.  L 

P.  L 

TOTAL  B(PB«E 

376.26  * 

When  all  checks  are  issued,  the  bookkeeper  is  ready  to  post  to  her  expense  sheet. 
Like  the  check,  this  sheet  is  an  original  with  two  carbons.  It  can  easily  be  inserted 
EXHIBIT  3.  into  the  machine  without  worrying  about  the  alignment  of  the  second  carbon. 
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then  has  five  days  in  which  to  post  all  in¬ 
come  received  including  last-minute  in¬ 
come.  While  most  rent  is  due  on  the  first,  in 
a  transient  area  like  Los  Angeles  there  are 
always  some  vacancies  and  new  rentals,  and 
some  rents  are  paid  on  the  15th.  We  are  find¬ 
ing  that  collections  are  much  slower  and 
trending  towards  the  30’s,  when  you  had  to 
make  two  or  three  trips  to  get  the  rent.  This 
means,  try  as  you  may,  that  there  is  always 
some  rent  which  comes  in  at  the  last  minute. 

THE  INCOME  SHEETS 

The  income  sheets  are  also  in  triplicate 
with  carbons  inserted  so  the  sheets  go  into 
the  machine  easily  with  no  loose  carbon 
copies.  The  bookkeeper  posts  to  the  income 
sheet  from  the  collection  sheet.  The  rents 
are  listed  on  the  collection  sheets  in  order 
of  apartment  number  so  the  entire  sheet  is 
posted  in  a  manner  of  minutes  on  the  Bur- 
rough’s  Posting  machine,  just  as  you  would 
use  an  adding  machine;  the  apartment  num¬ 
ber,  rental  due  for  the  month,  payment 
actually  made  and  date  paid  to  are  all  the 
figures.  By  eliminating  the  tenant’s  name 
no  typing  is  necessary  unless  there  are  some 
unusual  items  of  income,  which  can  easily 
be  added  on  the  typewriter.  The  machine 
automatically  totals  the  sheet  and  this  is 
checked  against  the  collection  sheet,  so  again 
eliminates  human  error. 

When  all  income  and  expense  sheets  are 
completed  it  is  a  reasonably  simple  opera¬ 
tion  to  total  all  net  incomes  and  see  that 
this  total  amount  due  the  owners  agrees  with 
the  amount  in  the  bank.  If  so,  income  checks 
are  drawn  and  reports  made  ready  for  mail¬ 
ing  with  all  money  paid  out,  so  our  accounts 
end  up  at  zero  and  we  are  ready  to  begin 
the  new  month.  This  eliminates  the  chances 
of  defalcation  by  bookkeepers  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  go  past  the  end  of  the  month 
with  a  shortage  in  the  books. 


If  we  have  any  accounts  for  deferred 
taxes,  insurance  or  maintenance,  those  items 
are  withdrawn  monthly  and  put  into  sav¬ 
ings  accounts  to  draw  interest  until  needed. 

THE  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

Our  last  operation  is  the  preparation  of 
the  annual  statement,  also  reproduced  here. 
Each  month  the  previous  month  is  listed  on 
the  annual  sheet  and  put  in  a  booklet  form. 
Each  supervisor  has  then  before  him  the 
statements  of  the  properties  he  manages  and 
can  keep  up  at  all  times  with  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  income  and  expense  without  the 
necessity  of  leafing  through  six  months  of 
reports.  In  that  way  he  can  do  a  simplified 
cost  accounting  of  his  properties  contin¬ 
ually.  Many  ideas,  errors,  new  procedures 
have  been  picked  up  by  a  supervisor  from 
constant  perusing  of  the  annual  reports. 
Also  if  he  is  conversing  with  his  owner  by 
phone  he  can  readily  refer  to  the  annual 
statement,  with  all  the  operations  for  the 
year  to  date  listed  before  him,  and  can  dis¬ 
cuss  the  property  much  more  intelligently. 

By  the  5th  of  January  the  totals  for  the 
month  of  December  and  the  entire  year  have 
been  added  and  the  statement  is  mailed  to 
the  owner.  He  or  his  income  tax  man  have 
found  them  extremely  useful  in  preparing 
his  income  tax,  as  well  as  making  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  monthly  statements,  which 
over  a  period  of  five  to  ten  years  can  become 
very  bulky. 

The  statement  is  mailed  to  him  in  an 
attractive  folder,  which  is  a  good  advertise¬ 
ment  for  our  company.  We  have  obtained 
several  nice  management  accounts  because 
our  owners  have  shown  our  annual  state¬ 
ment  to  friends  who  have  subsequently 
sought  us  out  and  offered  us  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  property.  I  would  rather  have 
two  clients  who  come  to  me  and  offer  me 
their  property  than  four  new  accounts  which 
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The  last  operation  is  the  preparation  of  an  annual  statement.  Beaumont  encloses  it 
in  an  attractive  gray  folder  printed  with  the  firm  name  and  the  I.R.E.M.  seal.  The 
statement  is  mailed  to  the  owner,  is  a  potent  silent  salesman  for  the  firm. 
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I  have  solicited  and  obtained  by  competi¬ 
tion.  For  the  former,  I  usually  get  a  better 
fee  and  make  no  promises  in  order  to  add 
the  account  to  my  management  portfolio. 
In  the  latter  case,  in  competition  with  others 
I  find  that  the  person  who  makes  the  rosiest 
promises  often  gets  the  business.  Sometimes 
those  rosy  promises  cannot  be  fulfilled,  and 
even  if  you  are  conservative  and  make  no 
promises,  you  are  likely  to  find  the  pro¬ 
spective  owner  taking  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
petition  to  lower  the  fee. 

My  only  reason  for  mentioning  the  above 
is  that  your  statements  and  reports  (espe¬ 
cially  if  you  can  design  some  item  which  is 
original)  can  often  be  your  best  silern  sales¬ 
man.  While  considerable  thought  Ss  re¬ 


quired  to  develop  originality  it  can  pay  big 
dividends. 

I  do  not  offer  my  bookkeeping  system  as 
the  last  word.  Many  of  you  have  already 
developed  a  better  one.  I  am  constantly  re¬ 
vising  mine  to  improve  it  or  cut  the  time 
required  for  preparation.  The  better  the 
system  the  more  accounts  you  can  add  to 
your  portfolio  without  increasing  the  per¬ 
sonnel  in  your  bookkeeping  department.  So 
if  you  have  picked  up  a  worthwhile  idea  or 
if  this  article  has  stimulated  your  thinking 
towards  improving  your  system  this  article 
has  served  its  purpose. 

If  you  want  additional  information  or  if 
you  have  any  ideas  which  would  improve  my 
system,  I  would  be  happy  to  hear  from  you. 


s  What  is  the  Urban  Renewal  concept?  Does  it  have  implications  for  the 

^  property  manager?  Will  the  Housing  Act  of  19^4,  now  before  Con- 

^  gress,  afford  opportunities  for  improving  the  ynanager’s  operation  or 

making  it  more  profitable?  Is  the  new  housing  legislation  likely  to 
-  force  changes  in  property  management  methods? 

I 
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bjy  Thomas  S.  Buns  a 

r.RFATER  ATTENTION  to  and  recognition  of 
•he  problems  generated  by  rapid  and  in- 
reasing  urbanization  have  resulted  in  a 
new  concept  tvhich  goes  by  a  new  term,  ur- 
wi  renewal.  At  the  national  level  this  con- 
rept  was  first  reflected  in  the  report  of  the 
President’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Housing  Policies  and  Programs.  Its 
effectuation  is  now,  to  a  substantial  extent, 
dependent  upon  enactment  of  legislation 
pending  before  the  Congress  as  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  of  1054-  This  proposed  legislation, 
b\  amending  the  National  Housing  Act,  will 
both  reorganize  existing  administrative 
machinery  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  national  program  and 
add  new  tools  as  well  as  revise  existing  mech¬ 
anisms  for  the  purpose  of  implementing  the 
urban  renewal  concept. 

To  date,  responsibilities  and  opportun¬ 
ities  in  this  held  have  tended  to  focus  on 
government  and  the  homebuilding  indus¬ 
try.  The  new  concept  involves  every  citizen 
in  some  degree.  General  acceptance  both 
of  the  urban  renewal  concept  and  of  legis¬ 
lative  proposals  for  its  implementation  in- 

.Mr.  Bunsa  is  executive  director  of  The  Chicago 
Dwellings  Association,  a  private  not-for-profit 
corporation  established  under  municipal  sponsor¬ 
ship  in  ipfS  to  produce  experimental  housing  for 
cent  and  sale  to  middle-income  families. 


sure  passage  of  the  legislation  substantially 
as  recommended  by  the  Administration.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  is  not  too  early  for  those  whom 
it  will  affect  to  begin  familiarizing  them¬ 
selves  both  with  the  opportunities  and  with 
the  responsibilities  it  will  impose. 

A  quick  review  of  the  evolutionary  proc¬ 
ess  which  has  culminated  in  the  urban  re¬ 
newal  concept  will  perhaps  best  illustrate 
both  the  changing  emphasis  involved  and 
its  salient  features. 

THE  FIRST  APPROACH-PUBLIC 
HOUSING 

Although  the  problems  incident  to  grow¬ 
ing  slums  and  related  factors  were  accorded 
limited  recognition  in  Chicago  and  in  some 
other  cities  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  first  organized  consideration 
at  the  national  level  did  not  come  until 
almost  1930.  With  the  groundwork  laid  at 
that  time,  and  under  the  pressure  to  supply 
employment  and  bolster  the  national  econ¬ 
omy,  the  first  Federal  action  program,  the 
PWA  housing  program,  was  undertaken. 
Following  this  early  experiment,  carried 
out  directly  by  the  national  government, 
the  Housing  Act  of  1937  was  enacted,  pro¬ 
viding  for  Federal  aid  to  local  housing  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  development,  ownership 
and  operation  of  public  low-rent  housing. 
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Both  of  these  programs  were  conceived  on 
the  basis  that  urban  decay  could  be  elimi¬ 
nated  through  the  construction  of  standard 
housing  units  to  rent  within  the  financial 
reach  of  families  occupying  substandard 
dwellings  and,  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
by  the  demolition,  either  on  site  or  at  other 
locations,  of  a  number  of  substandard  dwell¬ 
ing  units  equivalent  to  those  being  con¬ 
structed  under  the  program. 

In  the  interim  between  the  passage  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1937  and  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  there  was  a  growing  realization  that 
the  construction  of  new  housing  units  for 
low-income  families  and  the  equivalent 
elimination  of  substandard  structures  could 
only  partially  solve  the  problems.  Not  only 
was  the  task  too  large,  but  increased  em¬ 
ployment  and  higher  wage  levels  had  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  families  living  under 
slum  conditions  for  economic  reasons  alone. 
The  pressure  of  a  growing  population  sup¬ 
plemented  by  increased  rates  of  birth  and 
family  formation  and  migration  to  urban 
centers  during  the  war  years  had,  in  the 
face  of  a  low  pre-war  construction  rate  and 
wartime  curtailment,  forced  an  increasing 
proportion  of  families  occupying  the  slums 
to  do  so  even  though  they  could  afford  pri¬ 
vately  produced  housing  were  it  available  to 
them.  Recognizing  this  and  stimulated  to 
action  by  the  need  to  combat  an  expected 
post-war  recession,  a  new  concept  was  de¬ 
veloped. 

AN  ADDED  FORMULA-SLUM 
CLEARANCE  AND  URBAN 
REDEVELOPMENT 

In  Illinois  a  series  of  laws  which  were 
adopted  in  1945  provided  a  new  approach 
which  was  substantially  paralleled  by  Fed¬ 
eral  legislation  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
While  continuing  to  recognize  that  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  urban  population  would  need 


to  be  housed  in  publicly  subsidized  dwell 
ings  if  slums  were  to  be  eliminated,  pro 
vision  was  made  for  stimulating  the  privati 
construction  of  rental  housing  and  home 
for  owner  occupancy  and,  for  the  first  time 
substantial  resources  were  directed  toward 
carrying  out  provisions  of  a  program  foi 
clearing  slums  and  blighted  areas  and 
making  the  land  involved  available  for  th( 
construction  of  new  housing  (or  for  ini 
dustrial  or  commercial  use  where  clearana 
areas  were  predominantly  residential  slums] 
at  prices  competing  favorably  with  raw 
land  costs  at  the  periphery  of  the  city.  Th( 
costs  of  clearance  were  recognized  as  1 
public  responsibility. 

Although  the  addition  of  the  urban  re 
development  program  broadened  consider 
ably  the  attack  on  physical  decay,  it  will  lx 
noted  that  efforts  continued  to  focus  on  tht 
elimination  of  slum  conditions  after  ther 
had  developed  and,  except  for  slum  prop 
erty  owners  whose  property  was  to  be  ac 
quired  and  residents  in  these  properties 
the  government  and  builders  were  thos( 
principally  involved. 

Almost  five  years  of  experience  with  the 
urban  redevelopment  program  on  a  na^ 
tional  basis  (more  in  some  cities,  including 
those  in  Illinois)  coupled  with  a  growing 
awareness  on  the  part  of  a  large  segment 
of  the  citizenry  of  the  scope  and  the  naturi 
of  the  problem  of  urban  decay,  has  now  led 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  a  mori 
comprehensive  approach  is  needed.  It  has 
been  recognized  by  many  that  financial  re 
sources  that  can  be  made  available  must  be 
completely  utilized  over  many  years  just  to 
cope  with  the  accumulated  backlog  of  areas 
of  worn-out  and  overcrowded  housing,  ob 
solete  platting  and  street  patterns  and  in 
adequate  public  facilities.  They  cannoi 
also  cope  with  additional  areas  which  with 
out  preventative  steps  will  cross  the  margin 
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jl  mo  the  slum  or  blighted  category  year  by 
ear. 

[DOING  CONSERVATION  GIVES 
RBAN  RENEWAL 

If  cities  are  to  be  preserved,  the  useful 
life  of  as  many  as  possible  of  their  physical 
inprovements  must  be  maximized  by  a 
ide  variety  of  actions  designed  to  accom- 
Jlish  this  purpose  without  the  necessity  for 
mplete  rebuilding.  Where  comparatively 
ligli  standards  are  presently  maintained. 
)ositive  action  and  constant  vigilance  will 
)e  encouraged  to  insure  their  continuation. 
jlVhere  the  downhill  plunge  has  already 
tarted,  new  devices  are  offered  and  ap- 

I)roaches  encouraged  in  an  effort  to  elimi- 
late  the  factors  contributing  to  this  decline 
dth  the  objective  of  stopping  the  trend,  if 
lot  reversing  it. 

With  the  growing  recognition  of  the  need 
or  an  intensified  approach  has  also  come 
he  realization  that  the  task  cannot  be  ac- 
omplished  solely  by  governmental  action 
Jind  new  construction,  however  essential 
hese  factors  are  to  the  ultimate  solution. 
Accordingly,  while  provision  is  made  to 
lontinue  and,  in  many  areas,  intensify  pub¬ 
lic  action,  and  while  provisions  are  made 
for  more  effective  and  liberal  aids  to  the 
building  industry  in  recognition  both  of  the 
market  which  will  be  created  by  the  de- 
iensifying  of  many  areas  of  our  cities  and 
by  a  growing  population,  the  role  of  the 
individual  property  owner  and  tenant  is 
ilso  recognized. 

Property  owners,  their  representatives 
ind  tenants  alike,  will  be  encouraged  to  do 
heir  part  in  conserving  and/or  rehabilitat¬ 
ing  the  properties  with  which  they  are  as- 
ociated.  Their  efforts  will  be  sought  not 
oly  in  maintaining  physical  standards  but 
ilso  in  the  maintenance  of  minimum  stand- 
iids  with  relation  to  occupancy  and  use.  Of 


equal  importance,  although  somewhat 
more  intangible,  will  be  their  willingness 
to  join  forces  with  their  neighbors  in  the 
ceaseless  vigil  necessary  to  insure  adequate 
law  enforcement,  the  provision  of  public- 
services  of  high  standards  and  the  inculca¬ 
tion  of  a  civic  pride  and  purpose  without 
which  other  measures  cannot  be  fully  effec¬ 
tive.  Accordingly,  the  new  opportunities 
afforded  carry  with  them  a  set  of  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Both,  obviously,  must  receive  places 
of  prominence  in  the  plans  of  the  property 
manager. 

THE  HOUSING  ACT  OK  1954 

General  provisions  requiring  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  building  codes,  zoning  laws  and 
city  planning  functions  are  accomplished 
by  amending  the  criteria,  terms  and  defini¬ 
tions  of  Title  1  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
Compliance  with  these  provisions  in  turn 
become  prerequisites  for  a  city’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  such  specific  programs  as  slum 
clearance  and  urban  redevelopment,  credit 
expansion  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitation 
and  the  provision  of  relocation  housing.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  any  city  wishing  to  avail  itself  of 
these  specific  provisions  must  show  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  effective  building  and 
zoning  laws  and  demonstrate  their  effective 
enforcement.  In  addition,  all  proposed  proj¬ 
ects  and  programs  requiring  assistance  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  law  must  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  an  up-to-date  city  plan  and 
conformance  of  the  immediate  proposal 
with  it. 

SECTION  220  IS  OF  GREAT 
IMPORTANCE  I’O  MANAGERS 

The  breadth  of  purpose  of  the  concept  of 
urban  renewal  prevents  any  single  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  new  legislation  being  accorded  a 
place  of  dominant  importance.  However, 
Section  220  is  of  the  greatest  direct  concern 
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to  those  engaged  in  the  management  of 
existing  properties.  W^hile  having  the  nar¬ 
row  objective  of  making  FHA  mortgage  in¬ 
surance  more  readily  available  in  older 
areas  of  the  city  which  have  not  deteriorated 
beyond  the  point  where  reclamation  be¬ 
comes  impossible,  the  availability  of  such 
insurance  def>ends  upon  the  city’s  compli¬ 
ance  with  general  requirements  as  indicated 
hereinbefore.  Its  use  will  thus  have  impli¬ 
cations  for  all  properties  in  the  city.  More¬ 
over,  areas  where  provisions  of  Section  220 
would  apply  incorporate  a  substantial  seg¬ 
ment  of  all  city  property  and  the  predomi¬ 
nant  portion  of  residential  rental  prop¬ 
erties. 

In  addition  to  general  compliance  with 
building,  zoning  and  planning  require¬ 
ments,  however,  the  availability  of  mort¬ 
gage  insurance  under  this  .section  is  further 
conditioned  upon  the  existence  of  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  specific  program  for  the  area  im¬ 
mediately  concerned.  Mortgage  insurance 
under  this  section  will  be  made  available 
only  within  delineated  areas  for  which 
demonstrably  workable  specific  plans  of 
action  have  been  established  for  renovation 
of  the  entire  area,  and  where  the  results  of 
their  execution  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  general  city  plan  and  the  other  general 
requirements  for  eligibility. 

While  varying  with  the  specific  require¬ 
ments  of  each  delineated  area,  these  plans 
will  incorporate  provision  for  such  items 
as  clearance  of  unsound  structures  and  non- 
conforming  uses  which  have  a  blighting  in¬ 
fluence,  new  construction,  street  closings, 
re-routings  and  widenings,  public  improve¬ 
ments  such  as  new  schools,  street  lighting, 
parks  and  playgrounds  and  plans  and  mech¬ 
anisms  for  rehabilitation  of  existing  struc¬ 
tures. 

When  the  scope  of  the  program  tvhich 
will  be  generated  by  the  provisions  of  Sec¬ 


tion  220  is  considered,  implications  for  the 
property  manager  operating  in  such  areas 
become  obvious.  Even  though  a  particular 
property  presently  represents  an  operation 
meeting  all  building  and  zoning  require 
ments  and  would  remain  unaffected  directly 
by  plans  developed  for  the  delineated  area, 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  area  sur 
rounding  it  will  be  reflected  in  its  rental  or 
sale  value.  Where  existing  conditions  mav 
dictate  a  management  policy  aimed  at  re 
covering  funds  invested  and  maximizing  re 
turns  during  an  estimated  useful  life  based 
upon  the  existing  situation,  the  launching 
of  the  urban  renewal  program  may  dictate 
new  investment,  making  possible  a  new 
economic  level  of  operation.  Where  such 
action  is  not  clearly  dictated,  the  plans  and 
forces  in  the  program  for  the  delineated 
area  may  nevertheless  necessitate  an  altered 
operation. 

The  mortgage  insurance  provisions  ol 
Section  220  will  aid  in  increasing  the  avail 
ability  of  mortgage  funds  for  rehabilitation 
as  well  as  for  new  construction  within  areas 
delineated  for  its  application. 

Under  Section  220,  FHA  mortgage  insur 
ance  may  be  issued  for  multi-family  rental 
structures,  either  existing  where  part  of 
the  mortgage  proceeds  are  to  be  used  for  re 
habilitation  or  new,  on  the  same  terms  as 
are  available  for  such  housing  in  newer 
areas  of  the  city  under  Section  207  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

Without  specific  authorization  by  the 
President,  applicable  mortgage  limits  could 
not  exceed  $8,100  per  family  unit  where  the 
average  number  of  rooms  per  unit  is  four  or 
more  and  not  exceed  $7,200  per  family  unit 
if  the  average  number  of  rooms  per  unit  is 
less  than  four;  provided  the  mortgage 
amount  does  not  exceed  90  per  cent  of  the 
first  $7,000  per  family  unit  of  estimated 
value  upon  completion,  plus  60  per  cent 
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e  of  the  portion  of  the  estimated  value  in  ex- 
is  cess  of  $7,000  and  not  in  excess  of  $10,000 
r  per  family  unit. 

ti  Upon  a  determination  by  the  President 
of  the  need  to  do  so,  he  would  be  authorized 

V  to  increase  mortgage  repayment  periods  up 
1,  to  30  years  and  the  limits  on  mortgage 
:■  amounts  to  $2,250  per  room  and,  in  the  case 
r  of  elevator-type  structures,  to  a  limit  of  not 

V  to  exceed  $2,400  per  room  where  the  aver- 
age  number  of  rooms  per  dwelling  unit 

I  equals  four  or  more.  Limits  on  develop- 
i  ments  averaging  less  than  four  rooms  per 
5  dwelling  unit  could  be  increased  to  $7,500 
E  per  family  unit  by  presidential  action.  In 
f  both  cases,  presidential  increases  would  be 
1  applicable  only  to  the  point  where  the  mort- 
i  gage  amount  did  not  exceed  90  per  cent  of 
i  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  or  proj- 
i  ect  when  the  improvements  were  completed. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  forego- 
!  ing  per  room  and  per  unit  limitations  are 
maximums  which  will  not  be  attainable  in 
1  many  cases.  The  FH  A  establishes  value  both 
5  on  a  construction  cost  and  on  a  capitalized 
net  income  basis,  with  the  lesser  of  the  two 

■  applying  to  the  limits  on  ratio  of  loan  to 
1  value.  The  maximum  loan  obtainable  will 
[  accordingly  depend  upon  estimates  of  both 
•  operating  and  amortization  costs  and  of 
s  rent  levels  attainable,  both  of  which  will 
r  vary  widely  from  property  to  property. 
:  Estimates  at  this  time,  which  involve  specu¬ 
lation  as  to  the  liberality  of  the  approach 

;  which  FHA  valuators  will  take,  indicate  a 
1  strong  likelihood  that  maximum  per  room 
;  or  per  unit  limits  will  usually  be  unattain- 
[  able  in  the  delineated  conservation  areas, 
t  Of  less  direct  concern  to  the  property 
i  manager,  except  possibly  where  a  liquida- 

■  tion  of  holdings  in  one-  to  four-family  struc- 

■  tures  is  contemplated,  or  where  unimproved 
1  land  is  involved,  are  the  Section  220  pro- 
t  visions  for  mortgage  insurance  on  one-  to 


four-family  structures  for  owner  occupancy. 
These  provisions,  paralleling  provisions  for 
new  construction  in  newer  areas  contained 
in  Section  203  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
would  permit  mortgage  insurance  on  loans 
on  new,  or  on  existing  construction  where 
rehabilitation  is  involved,  of  $16,000  for 
a  one-  or  two-family  house,  $20,500  for  a 
three-family  house,  and  $35,000  for  a  four- 
family  structure;  provided  the  mortgage 
does  not  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  appraised 
value  as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is  accepted 
for  insurance.  These  limits  may  be  increased 
upon  authorization  by  the  President  to 
$20,000  for  a  one-  or  two-family  house, 
$27,500  for  a  three-family  house,  $35,000 
for  a  four-family  structure  plus  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $7^000  for  each  family  unit  in  excess  of 
four;  provided  the  mortgage  amount  does 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  95  per  cent  of  $8,000 
of  the  appraised  value  and  75  per  cent  of 
such  value  in  excess  of  $8,000.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  would  also  be  authorized  to  increase 
repayment  periods  to  30  years. 

Under  the  limits  which  could  be  author¬ 
ized  by  the  President,  required  downpay¬ 
ments  could  be  as  low  as  $400  on  an  $8,000 
house,  $900  on  a  $10,000,  $1,400  on  a  $12,- 
000  house,  $2,150  on  a  $15,000  house  and 
$3,400  on  a  $20,000  house,  assuming  ap¬ 
praisals  which  substantiate  the  value. 

These  limits  are  applicable  to  loans  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  owner-occupant  or  purchaser 
for  owner  occupancy.  However,  somewhat 
lesser  limits  are  applicable  to  a  builder, 
which  are  convertible  to  these  amounts 
upon  sale  to  a  qualified  mortgagor. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS  FOR  FINANCING 
ALTERATIONS,  REPAIRS  OR 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Where  properties  are  not  located  in  de¬ 
lineated  areas  qualifying  for  mortgage  in¬ 
surance  under  Section  220,  where  properties 
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are  already  encumbered  to  the  point  where 
the  proceeds  of  a  mortgage  insured  under 
Section  220  would  not  net  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  for  repair  or  improvement,  or  where 
the  cost  of  contemplated  improvements  is 
limited  and  avoidance  of  the  lengthier  pro¬ 
cessing  time  is  desired,  the  liberalization  of 
terms  for  improvement  and  repair  loans 
under  Section  2  of  Title  1  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  may  be  helpful.  Under  this 
section,  financial  institutions  are  directly 
insured  against  losses  in  financing  these 
loans  as  contrasted  with  other  sections  where 
individual  mortgages  are  insured.  This  per¬ 
mits  simplification  and  shortening  of  the 
processing  procedure  as  the  FHA  insurance 
is  automatic  and  the  only  clearance  required 
on  the  loan  is  that  of  the  financial  institu¬ 
tion  itself. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  change  the 
limitation  on  loans  for  the  alteration,  re¬ 
pair,  improvement  or  conversion  of  multi¬ 
family  rental  structures  from  a  maximum  of 
$10,000  to  $10,000  or  $1,500  per  family 
unit,  whichever  is  greater,  and  the  loan 
term  from  seven  years  and  thirty-two  days 
to  ten  years  and  thirty-two  days.  Other  loans 
will  be  increased  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  per 
structure  and  loan  terms  from  three  years 
and  thirty-two  days  to  five  years  and  thirty- 
two  days. 

The  usefulness  of  these  loans  will  vary 
considerably,  depending  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances  involved  in  each  case.  Where,  under 
the  enforcement  program,  the  work  con¬ 
templated  is  mandatory  and  other  sources 
of  funds  are  not  available,  limitations  may 
not  be  decisive.  In  other  cases,  however,  a 
property  owner  or  his  representative  will 
want  to  weigh  several  factors  carefully. 

Maximum  principal  amounts  obtainable 
will  in  many  cases  be  insufficient  for  the 
work  planned.  Where  the  amounts  are  suf¬ 
ficient,  repayment  requirements  as  reflected 


in  the  monthly  charges  may  be  prohibitive 
in  relation  to  the  rent  level  prevailing  for 
the  property,  together  with  such  increases  as 
can  be  justified  and  obtained  on  the  basis 
of  the  improvements  which  will  result. 

While  monthly  amortization  and  interest 
requirements  will  total  somewhat  less  where 
an  interest  rate  below  the  maximum  per¬ 
mitted  by  FHA  is  obtainable,  monthly 
charges  based  upon  maximum  interest 
charges  will  illustrate  the  point.  The  $3,000 
loan  with  a  five-year  repayment  will  require 
$60.73  month  while  the  ten-year  loans 
will  require  $122.78  monthly  for  the  $io,- 
000  or  $30.70  monthly  per  $1,500,  the  maxi 
mum  obtainable  per  dwelling  unit  when  the 
number  of  dwellings  exceeds  four  per  build 
ing. 

Where  this  medium  is  being  used  because 
other  sources  are  not  available  and  where 
the  expenditure  for  which  the  loan  is  sought 
is  mandatory,  interest  rates  may  not  be  con 
trolling.  However,  the  maximum  rates  per 
mitted  by  FHA,  computed  on  the  basis  of  a 
discount  at  5  per  cent  are  equivalent  to  9.7 
per  cent  simple  interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance.  It  is  thus  readily  apparent  that 
careful  attention  to  the  interest  rate  to  be 
charged  is  necessary  in  all  instances  and  that 
some  other  vehicle  will  often  be  more  ad 
vantageous  if  obtainable. 

SECTION  213  COOPERATIVES- 
A  MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY? 

Management-type  cooperatives  have  not 
achieved  the  widespread  use  (despite  more 
liberal  mortgage  limits  than  applied  to 
rental  housing)  that  was  expected  on  the 
passage  of  Section  213  of  the  NHA  as  part 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Chief  reasons 
for  this  failure  have  been  the  difficulty  of 
organizing  the  cooperative  and  obtaining 
membership  agreement  on  plans,  and  a  lack 
of  available  mortgage  money  for  this  pur- 
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pose.  The  second  was  undoubtedly  at  least 
due  in  part  to  the  first,  although  there  were 
other  factors  in  connection  with  the  han¬ 
dling  of  defaults  which  also  contributed. 

Legislation  now  proposed  will  liberalize 
considerably  the  mortgage  limits,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  equity  requirements  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  cooperator.  This  may  provide  an  ad¬ 
ditional  incentive  tending  to  outweigh  some 
of  the  objections  prospective  members  have 
had  in  the  past.  The  President  would  be 
authorized  to  establish  mortgage  limits  on 
a  per-room  basis  at  $2,250,  where  less  than 
65  per  cent  of  the  members  are  veterans, 
$2,375  if  65  per  cent  or  more  are  veterans 
and  in  elevator-type  structures  to  compar¬ 
able  limits  of  $2,700  and  $2,850  respectively. 
In  addition  to  the  increased  limits,  some  of 
the  objections  to  the  handling  of  defaults 
would  appear  to  be  overcome.  If  the  present 
trend  toward  a  freer  mortgage  market  con¬ 
tinues,  some  increase  in  the  use  of  this  ve¬ 
hicle  may  result.  The  authority  which 
would  be  given  the  President  to  set  maxi¬ 
mum  interest  rates  as  long  as  they  did  not 
exceed  by  more  than  2 per  cent  the  aver¬ 
age  market  yields  for  Federal  bonds  hav¬ 
ing  remaining  maturities  of  15  years  or 
longer,  which  would  apply  to  all  mortgages 
under  the  Act,  might  also  be  a  factor  here. 

SECTION  221-SPECIAL  LOW-COST 
HOUSING  PROVISIONS 

Provisions  of  this  section  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  with  the  dual  purpose  of  providing 
a  limited  experimental  program  of  low-cost 
housing  financed  with  100  per  cent  long¬ 
term  loans  to  bring  the  monthly  cost  within 
reach  of  a  lower-income  segment  of  the 
population  and  of  providing  relocation 
rental  housing  while  at  the  same  time  ac¬ 
complishing  rehabilitation. 

Loans  of  $7,600  or  $8,600  in  high  cost 
areas  would  be  insured  for  40-year  terms 


covering  100  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value 
and  requiring  of  the  buyer  a  downpayment 
of  only  $200  to  cover  processing  and  serv¬ 
ice  costs.  Builders’  loans  of  85  per  cent  of 
value  to  permit  construction  for  sale  under 
a  purchase  contract  or  lease  option  agree¬ 
ment  would  also  be  provided.  In  view  of 
the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility, 
of  building  within  such  limits,  particularly 
in  the  northeast  and  north  central  states, 
this  provision  is  not  likely  to  be  effective. 

Mortgage  insurance  on  the  same  terms 
and  with  the  same  limits  would  also  be  pro¬ 
vided  under  this  section  in  cities  requesting 
it  for  the  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  struc¬ 
tures  which  will  provide  accommodations 
for  ten  or  more  families  upon  completion 
of  the  rehabilitation.  These  loans  will  be  in¬ 
sured  only  when  not-for-profit  corporations 
are  the  mortgagors  and  units  must  be  rented 
with  a  priority  to  families  being  relocated 
as  a  result  of  government  action  in  the  ur¬ 
ban  renewal  program.  The  amount  of  this 
insurance  made  available  in  any  city  will  be 
restricted  to  the  number  of  units  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  homes  constructed  for  sale, 
will  not  exceed  the  number  needed  for  re¬ 
location  as  determined  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  FHA. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS  FOR  NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 

While  adding  many  new  provisions  aimed 
at  implementing  the  urban  renewal  con¬ 
cept,  the  proposed  legislation  does  not  lose 
sight  of  the  part  to  be  played  by  continuing 
and  expanding  new  construction  both  for 
sale  and  for  rent.  The  market  created  by 
continuous  population  growth  and  aug¬ 
mented  in  the  cities  by  inmigration  and 
to  be  further  strengthened  by  the  de- 
densihcation  process  which  will  result  from 
other  facets  of  the  urban  renewal  process 
makes  the  continuous  addition  of  new  units 
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to  the  supply  a  must  if  other  aspects  of  the 
program  are  to  succeed.  Accordingly,  the 
provisions  for  FHA-insured  mortgages  for 
owner  occupancy  under  Section  203  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  for  rental  hous¬ 
ing  under  Section  207  of  that  Act  are  con¬ 
tinued.  In  addition,  “open  end”  mortgages 
would  be  permitted  and  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  increase  these  limits 
to  levels  indentical  with  those  already  set 
forth  here  in  connection  with  our  consider¬ 
ation  of  Section  220,  applying  to  delineated 
urban  renewal  areas.  The  President  would 
also  be  authorized  to  extend  mortgage  terms 
from  25  to  a  maximum  of  30  years  both  in 
connection  with  Section  220  and  the  sec¬ 
tions  treated  here. 

A  CLOSING  COMMENT 

To  evaluate  legislation  when  it  is  still 
being  debated  and  considered  in  hearings  is 
always  hazardous.  In  this  instance,  however, 
acceptance  of  the  underlying  principles  is 
so  widespread  that  passage  can  be  antici¬ 


pated  without  substantial  alteration  of  the 
basic  concept.  The  final  outcome  of  delib 
erations  by  the  Senate,  which  have  been 
complicated  by  recent  disclosures  regard 
ing  the  operation  of  the  Title  I  Rehabilita 
tion  Loan  Program  and  the  608  Rental 
Housing  Program  (now  terminated),  may 
result  in  the  modification  of  some  specific 
limits  and  the  insertion  of  certain  safe 
guards.  The  exact  nature  of  these  possible 
changes  is  not  clear  at  this  writing. 

Many  of  the  concepts  involved  are  new. 
There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  evo 
lutionary  process  which  has  led  to  the  de 
velopment  of  the  urban  renewal  concept 
will  not  continue  to  be  effective  and  that 
changes  and  augmentation  will  not  be 
needed  in  the  future.  In  this  connection,  all 
those  engaged  professionally  in  property 
management  can  be  of  particularly  signifi¬ 
cant  assistance  by  keeping  abreast  of,  sup 
porting  and  contributing  ideas  to  what  must 
still  be  accounted  an  experiment. 


This  exciting  (and  profitable)  story  of  what  happened  to  an  out¬ 
moded  medical  building  in  Los  Angeles  when  a  CPM  got  to  work  on  it, 
proves  once  again  that  profit  opportunities  exist  in  every  community 
for  property  managers  who  are  alert  to  needs  and  understand  neigh¬ 
borhood  trends.  Existing  buildings  may  be  moved  or  rebuilt  or  con¬ 
verted  to  other  uses,  to  everybody's  advantage.  The  magic  touch  in  the 
process  is  the  vision  and  courage  of  the  CPM. 


MY  ADVENTURES  WITH  AN  UNWANTED 
MEDICAL  BUILDING 

bjy  Philip  M.  Rea,  CPM 


How  WOULD  you  like  to  buy  a  medical 
building  for  $5,000?  This  question  was  put 
to  me  one  evening  at  a  reception  for  Arthur 
Eckstein  of  New  York,  held  at  the  Los 
Angeles  home  of  Henry  Beaumont,  then 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management.  George  Brush,  manager  of  the 
Wilshire  Medical  Building,  had  a  trace  of 
humor  in  his  voice  and  eyes  when  he  asked 
me  the  question.  Thinking  it  was  all  in 
jest,  I  answered,  “Sure,  I’ll  have  a  look  at  it 
in  the  morning  and  give  you  a  deposit.”  It 
developed  that  George  actually  did  have  a 
small  medical  building  he  wanted  to  sell.  It 
was  located  on  a  lot  adjoining  a  large,  new 
medical  building  being  erected  by  George’s 
company.  He  wanted  the  building  moved 
at  once  to  clear  the  lot  for  parking. 

Following  our  agreement  I  met  George 
the  next  morning  to  see  the  building.  It  was 
a  sound,  one-story  stucco  with  3,000  square 


Mr.  Rea  heads  his  own  company  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Realty 
Board  and  Los  Angeles  chapter  of  I  REM. 


feet  and  was  built  in  1935.  The  interior  was 
in  good  condition.  The  plumbing  hxtures 
were  “dated”,  of  course,  and  would  have  to 
be  replaced  if  the  building  were  to  compete 
with  new  construction.  The  water  heaters 
were  worn  out  and  worthless.  While  the 
light  fixtures  were  adequate,  a  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  building  would  require  new, 
modern  ones.  Regardless  of  what  type  of 
tenancy  the  building  would  be  re-designed 
for,  additional  electrical  outlets  and  the 
necessary  wiring  for  them  would  have  to  be 
installed.  One  does  not  appreciate  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  electricity  in  office  buildings 
until  he  inspects  the  capacities  of  buildings 
erected  as  long  as  twenty  years  ago.  The 
linoleum-covered  floors  in  this  building 
were  worn  thin  and  the  heating  system  was 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  requirements 
of  present-day  tenants.  The  building  was 
not  a  victim  of  neglectful  tenants  and  man¬ 
agement  but,  while  not  deteriorated,  time 
had  affected  it  in  another  way.  In  less  than 
twenty  years  the  building  had  become  old- 
fashioned. 
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I  BEGIN  AN  ADVENTURE 

I  thought  it  a  good  buy  and  was  especially 
intrigued  with  the  idea  of  developing  the 
unwanted  building  into  an  attractive,  prof¬ 
itable  investment.  I  gave  George  a  $500  de¬ 
posit  and  thus  began  my  adventure  with 
the  homeless  medical  building. 

My  first  idea  was  to  convert  the  structure 
into  an  office  building  and  I  started  search¬ 
ing  for  a  suitable  location.  I  wanted  a  good 
corner  lot,  large  enough  to  have  parking 
space  for  the  tenants  and  their  customers. 
Finding  this  type  of  location  at  a  reasonable 
price  proved  to  be  more  difficult  than  I  had 
imagined.  After  spending  two  weeks  search¬ 
ing  for  a  suitable  place  to  locate  the  “office” 
building  I  found  an  ideal  location  for  a 
“medical”  building. 

This  lot,  with  a  150-foot  frontage  on  Ver¬ 
mont  Avenue,  is  directly  across  the  street 
from  the  Hollywood  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
one  of  our  city’s  largest  and  most  popular 
hospitals,  one  block  from  the  Children’s 
Hospital  and  only  two  blocks  from  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospital,  two  of  the 
other  leading  medical  institutions  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  asking  price  on  the  lot,  $60,- 
000,  seemed  quite  high  for  my  $5,000  build¬ 
ing,  but  the  strategic  location  of  the  lot 
seemed  just  too  good  to  pass  by.  I  had  an 
office  building  in  mind  but  after  all,  I  rea¬ 
soned,  I  had  bought  a  medical  building  and 
it  seemed  logical  to  let  it  remain  a  medical 
building. 

With  a  new  picture  in  mind  I  again  in¬ 
spected  my  building,  and  this  time  with  a 
capable  architect.  After  careful  study  of 
both  the  building  and  the  lot,  the  architect 
confirmed  my  opinion  that  the  structure 
could  be  modernized  and  rebuilt  to  be 
competitive  with  the  newest,  latest  construc¬ 
tion.  Caution  in  planning  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  cost  of  rehabilitation. 


A  LEASE  WITH  OPTION  TO  BUY 

The  next  step  was  to  obtain  the  lot  and 
the  resulting  negotiations  for  possession  of 
the  property  developed  to  be  the  key  to  the 
success  of  the  over-all  enterprise.  Perhaps  I 
lacked  technical  knowledge  about  the  op¬ 
eration  of  medical  buildings  but  my  real 
estate  and  property  management  experience 
was  invaluable  in  arranging  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  lot  with  a  minimum  of  cash 
investment  and  a  maximum  of  protection 
for  obtaining  full  title  at  a  fair  price.  Before 
I  could  make  an  intelligent  offer  on  the 
property  I  had  to  conduct  sufficient  research 
to  determine  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
income  of  the  medical  building.  After  care¬ 
ful  consideration  I  made  my  offer  to  the 
owner  through  a  fellow  realtor.  Bob  Glover 
who  held  the  exclusive  listing  on  the  lot. 
The  offer  was  a  30-year  lease  of  an  annual 
rental  of  $2,700,  based  on  6  percent  of  a 
value  of  $45,000,  with  an  option  to  buy  the 
property  for  $45,000  within  a  five-year  pe¬ 
riod.  Part  of  the  offer  was  to  pay  the  first 
month’s  and  the  fifth  year’s  rent  in  advance. 

The  compromise  price  of  the  lot  was  $50,- 
000.  Upon  the  signing  of  the  30-year  lease 
we  paid  the  first  month’s  rent,  $250,  and  the 
fifth  year’s  rent,  $3,000.  Thus  we  obtained 
the  choice  location  for  an  initial  cash  out¬ 
lay  of  only  $3,250.  Total  expenses  so  far, 
with  the  $500  deposit  on  the  building,  were 

$3,750- 

A  $5,000  building  on  a  $50,000  lot!  It 
does  sound  a  bit  incongruous,  but  my  plan¬ 
ning  had  advanced  beyond  the  original 
project.  The  original  building  had  good 
lines,  was  a  1935  architectural  prizewinner, 
and  the  architect  had  already  prepared  some 
drawings  which  made  the  proposed  “new” 
structure  look  like  a  prize-winner  for  1953. 

With  the  plan  well  underway,  I  paid 
George  Brush  the  balance  of  the  $5,000  and 
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then  proceeded  to  obtain  from  him  invalu¬ 
able  advice  about  medical  building  con¬ 
struction  and  management.  As  managing 
director  of  two  large  medical  buildings  on 
Wil shire  Boulevard,  George  is  one  of  the 
top  authorities  on  this  type  of  operation  in 
the  country. 

HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  DOCTORS 

George  explained  that  the  property  man¬ 
ager  of  a  medical  building  must  have  an 
unusual  amount  of  patience  in  dealing  with 
the  doctor  tenants.  Doctors  are  very  busy 
people,  I  found  out,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
make  firm  appointments  with  them  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  offices  unless  one  goes  to  their 
homes  in  the  evenings,  and  then  seeing  them 
at  the  hour  agreed  upon  also  is  subject  to 
emergency  calls.  Their  patients  come  first 
and  the  property  manager’s  patience  is 
tested  time  after  time.  The  doctors  have 
unusual  tastes  regarding  the  arrangements 
of  their  offices.  They  like  expensive  things 
and  expect  their  rooms  to  have  the  best  of 
everything. 

I  was  told  that  a  firm,  business-like,  pro¬ 
fessional  approach  is  necessary  in  all  nego¬ 
tiations  with  doctors.  The  features  of  their 
offices  must  be  outlined  in  minute  detail 
and  agreed  uix)n  before  the  work  is  done. 
Specifications  are  necessary  and  where  spe¬ 
cial  equipment  or  fixtures  are  required,  ad¬ 
vance  agreement  for  payment  for  them  by 
the  doctor  should  be  made  in  writing.  For 
example,  if  the  doctor  wants  touch-plate 
mercury  light  switches,  he  should  know  in 
advance  that  he  will  have  to  pay  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost  of  the  special  switches  over  the 
standard  equipment.  The  advice  I  received 
was  extremely  helpful  to  me  when  lease 
negotiations  were  made  with  the  doctors. 

MOVING  THE  BUILDING 

The  new  site  for  the  building  was  cleared 


and  the  old  building,  cut  in  two  parts,  was 
moved  the  five-mile  distance  in  one  night. 
It  was  left  on  jacks  while  the  concrete 
foundation  was  prepared  and  rough  plumb¬ 
ing  was  installed.  Following  the  plans  of  the 
architect,  the  general  contractor  began  work 
on  an  entirely  new,  modem  facade  for  the 
building. 

While  this  work  was  underway  I  set  out 
to  find  suitable  tenants  for  the  building. 
The  plan  was  to  custom-build  the  offices  to 
meet  the  specific  requirements  of  the  doc¬ 
tors  who  would  occupy  the  building. 

ONE  CALL  FOR  TENANTS 

My  first  call  was  on  the  Administrator 
of  the  Hollywood  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Rev.  Paul  C.  Elliott.  It  was  the  only  call  I 
had  to  make.  He  was  very  pleased  to  know 
that  the  old  house  on  the  lot  with  debris  and 
shaggy  growth  was  to  be  replaced  by  the 
new  medical  building  and  said  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  cooperate  by  telling  some  doc¬ 
tors  about  the  development.  Within  a  few 
days  he  referred  a  doctor  to  me  who  was 
interested  in  moving  his  office  to  a  location 
close  to  the  hospital. 

A  preliminary  meeting  with  the  doctor 
revealed  that  he  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
location  and  possibility  of  having  offices  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  his  requirements.  He 
mentioned  that  some  associates,  fellow 
members  of  the  staff  at  Hollywood  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital,  might  be  interested  in  oc¬ 
cupying  the  other  offices  of  the  medical 
building.  I  arranged  individual  meetings 
with  each  of  the  doctors  and  later  arranged 
additional  meetings  with  the  architect  in 
attendance  to  discuss  specific,  practical  plans 
for  the  offices.  An  interior  decorator  at¬ 
tended  subsequent  meetings  to  discuss 
colors  and  assist  the  doctors  in  visualizing 
their  office  lay-outs.  The  doctors  were  happy 
to  get  the  personalized  offices. 


The  strategic  new  location  of  the  medical  center  is  shown  in  this  photo 
taken  from  a  balcony  of  the  Hollywood  Presbyterian  Hospital.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  can  be  seen  the  Cedars  of  LebanonHospital.  The  original  building, 
purchased  for  $5,000,  is  located  on  the  front  of  the  lot  and  the  newly  con¬ 
structed  “annex"  is  at  the  rear.  The  spacious  parking  lot  is  a  valuable  feature. 


The  modern  facade  com¬ 
pletely  transformed  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  original 
building.  I'lie  arcade  con¬ 
necting  the  tw'o  buildings 
gives  them  unity.  .-Mso,  archi¬ 
tectural  design  of  the  second 
building  closely  followed 
that  of  the  original  structure. 
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All  of  the  doctors  interviewed  were  spe¬ 
cialists  in  various  fields  of  medicine.  Be¬ 
cause  their  patients  are  referred  to  them  by 
other  doctors,  principally  general  practi¬ 
tioners,  it  was  agreed  that  only  specialists 
would  be  given  space  in  the  building. 

Following  these  interviews  specific  plans 
were  drawn  and  specifications  for  decoration 
were  prepared.  When  the  doctors  approved 
the  plans  they  then  signed  leases  and  work 
was  begun  on  their  offices.  While  the  rooms, 
decoration,  plumbing  and  electrical  work 
were  done  at  the  expense  of  the  owner- 
operator,  such  special  detail  work  as  cabi¬ 
nets  and  other  technical  built-ins  were  or¬ 
dered  and  paid  for  by  the  individual  doctors. 

NEED  FOR  SM.M.I.  TREATMENT 
ROOMS 

Major  cost  in  re-designing  the  old  struc¬ 
ture  was  incurred  in  changing  the  partitions 
and  constructing  new  ones.  Some  of  the 
rooms  could  be  used  as  they  were  but  the 
modern  medical  building  requires  several 
small  treatment  rooms  in  each  doctor’s  suite. 
These  rooms  enable  the  doctor  to  speed  his 
service  by  having  a  nurse  prepare  a  patient 
in  one  room  while  the  doctor  is  busy  with 
a  patient  in  another  room.  Some  popular 
doctors  have  as  many  as  four  treatment 
rooms  and  at  times  there  is  a  patient  in  each 
of  them  and  still  more  patients  waiting  in 
the  reception  room.  Accoustical  ceilings  and 
rock  wool  insulation  in  walls  and  attic  were 
necessary  to  provide  soundproofing.  Modern 
plumbing  and  electrical  fixtures  were  in¬ 
stalled  throughout. 

The  face-lifting  job  on  the  front  of  the 
building  combined  Wisconsin  Lannon 
stone,  brick,  stucco  and  steel.  The  building 
directory  is  in  the  open  arcade  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  covered  walkway  to  the  private  en¬ 
trance  of  each  office.  This  modern  facade 
is  the  building’s  best  selling  feature.  It  is 


both  dignified  and  impressive.  The  concrete- 
block  wall  enclosing  the  parking  lot  is 
finished  in  the  same  color  as  the  building, 
a  cocoa  brown,  and  stretching  along  the 
150-foot  frontage  it  gives  the  project  added 
size. 

DEMAND  EXCEEDS  SPACE 

Construction  work  began  on  the  offices 
and  the  future  of  the  medical  building  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  completely  planned.  Then 
more  associates  of  the  doctors  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  project  and  began  to  inquire 
about  space  in  the  building.  All  space  in 
the  original  building  was  leased,  but  there 
was  ample  room  on  the  lot  for  additional 
buildings.  So  I  decided  to  build  an  entirely 
new  structure  in  the  rear  and  connect  the 
two  buildings  with  a  contemporary  arcade. 
The  architect  designed  the  “annex,”  a 
modern  building  with  several  additional 
suites  and  a  small  store  to  be  used  for  a 
pharmacy.  We  were  fortunate  to  have  a  lot 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  extra 
building  and  still  have  ample  parking  space 
adjoining  the  two  buildings. 

The  tw^o  separate  buildings  have  the 
same  architectural  lines  and  are  indistin¬ 
guishable.  Only  under  close  investigation 
could  it  be  discovered  that  one  is  the  orig¬ 
inal  and  the  other  is  the  new  building.  Thus 
the  bargain  building  is  now  part  of  a  modern 
medical  center  serving  eleven  doctors  in  six 
large  suites,  with  its  owm  pharmacy  and 
parking  space  for  twenty-two  cars.  All  of  the 
doctors  in  the  center  are  very  congenial  and 
work  together  harmoniously.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  for  successful  management  of  the 
property. 

Landscaping  did  much  to  give  the  de¬ 
velopment  a  neat,  well-groomed  appearance. 
The  uniform  shrubbery  along  the  arcade 
connecting  the  two  buildings  helps  blend 
the  separate  structures  into  a  single  unit. 


Matching  wallpaper  and  drapery  fabric  gives  color  harmony  to  this  recep¬ 
tion  room  in  one  of  the  suites,  and  blends  well  with  the  light  furniture. 


Draperies  and  wallpapers 
used  not  only  in  consulta¬ 
tion  rooms  but  also  in  the 
examination  rooms  makes 
(he  patients  feel  more  at 
home.  Everybody  likes  it. 
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INTERIOR  DECORATION  IS 
ALL-IMPORTANT 

The  capable  interior  decorator  consult¬ 
ant  attended  the  conferences  with  the  doc¬ 
tors  and  planned  the  interiors  at  the  same 
time  as  floor  plans  were  being  arranged.  He 
noted  color  preferences  of  the  various  oc¬ 
cupants  and  later  presented  color  swatches, 
fabrics,  wallpapers  and  rug  samples  to  the 
doctors  for  their  approval. 

After  the  first  interview  with  the  future 
occupants,  the  decorator  worked  directly 
with  the  doctors  and  I  was  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  following  through  with 
the  details  of  color  and  wallpapers.  This 
arrangement  was  best  for  the  doctors  as  well 
as  for  myself. 

The  decorator  did  a  splendid  job  of  pleas¬ 
ing  the  individual  tastes  of  each  of  the  doc¬ 
tors.  In  one  suite  the  dominating  basic 
colors  were  cocoa-brown  and  beige.  Accent 
colors  such  as  gold,  desert  yellow  and  moss 
green  were  blended  through  the  patterns 
in  the  drapes  and  the  wallpapers.  The  fur¬ 
niture  was  finished  in  warm  shades  of  wal¬ 
nut. 

To  add  to  the  effect  of  unity  and  color 
harmony,  matching  wallpapers  and  fabrics 
were  introduced  in  several  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  rooms.  In  one  consultation  room  two 
entire  walls  were  covered  with  patterned 
fabrics,  with  harmonizing  wallpaper  on  the 
third  wall,  and  the  fourth  painted  in  plain 
color  to  serve  as  background  for  framed  pic¬ 
tures  and  diplomas.  The  thought  behind 
using  draperies  and  wallpapers  not  only  in 
the  consultation  rooms  but  in  the  exami¬ 
nation  rooms  was  to  make  the  patients  feel 
more  at  home  and  to  get  away  from  the 
usual  hospital-like  atmosphere  of  a  doctor’s 
office. 

I  considered  the  success  in  pleasing  the 
occupants  with  interiors  to  be  one  of  the 


most  important  factors  in  keeping  the  doc¬ 
tors  happy  with  their  offices  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  All  of  the  doctors  take  great 
pride  in  showing  off  their  suites  and  report 
that  their  patients  also  enjoy  the  pleasant 
surroundings. 

My  management  experience  was  more 
than  helpful  in  designing  and  planning  the 
medical  center.  Along  with  convenient 
built-ins  for  the  occupants  were  other  im¬ 
portant  features  which  were  built  in  to 
make  management  and  maintenance  practi¬ 
cal.  Although  the  requirements  of  the  doc¬ 
tors  were  met  in  every  possible  way,  I  was 
careful  not  to  construct  some  feature  which 
pleased  an  individual  idiosyncrasy  but 
would  be  a  major  objection  for  some  future 
tenant.  Each  suite  has  been  planned  in  such 
a  way  that  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  another 
doctor  could  occupy  the  suite  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  changes  or  alterations. 

COST  OF  THE  PROJECT 

Cost  of  the  project,  including  the  origi¬ 
nal  building,  moving  costs,  the  lot,  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  old  structure,  construction  of  the 
new  building,  parking  lot,  landscaping  and 
maintenance  equipment  was  $169,374.54. 
Total  area  of  the  front  building  is  3,427 
square  feet;  rear  building  is  3,899  square 
feet.  Net  total  area  of  the  two  buildings  is 
7,024  square  feet. 

The  rental  rate  was  set  at  $4,20  a  square 
loot  per  year.  This  rate  is  comparable  with 
that  charged  by  new,  large  Class  A  buildings 
in  the  city.  The  strategic  location  of  our 
building,  allowing  the  doctors  to  walk 
across  the  street  from  the  hospital  to  their 
offices,  is  the  principal  factor  which  enables 
us  to  receive  the  attractive  rental  rate.  Also, 
the  building  has  advantages  over  large 
downtown  buildings  in  being  easily  acces¬ 
sible  from  various  sections  of  the  city,  and 
having  convenient  private  parking. 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 

The  following  is  the  income  and  expenses  set-up 
after  all  leases  were  signed,  each  a  minimum  of  five 
years  in  length. 

Income 


Suite  No.  1  .  $  420.00 

Suite  No.  2  .  420.00 

Suite  No.  3  .  300.00 

Suite  No.  4  .  485.00 

Suite  No.  5  .  240.00 

Pharmacy  .  125.00 

.Suite  No.  6  .  350  00 

Total  monthly  income  .  $2,340.00 

X  12 

Total  annual  gross  income .  $28,080.00 

Expenses  (approximate) 

Electricity  .  $  50.00 

Gas  .  37  00 

Water .  3.25 

Custodian  .  225.00 

Supplies  .  60.00 


5375-25 

X  12 
$4,503.00 


Taxes  .  $2,000.00 

Insurance  .  281.55 

$2,281.55 

Total  annual  expenses .  56.784.55 

Net  Annual  Income .  $21,295.45 


THE  LOAN  AND  SALE 

Soon  after  the  building  was  completely 
leased  and  occupied  I  decided  to  prepare 
the  financial  status  of  the  investment  for 
purposes  of  selling.  In  a  single  escrow  a  loan 
of  $85,000  on  the  project  was  negotiated 
and  the  option  to  buy  the  lot  for  $50,000 
was  exercised.  In  the  same  escrow  the  medi¬ 
cal  building  was  sold  for  $190,000.  With 
the  balance  of  the  funds  from  the  loan  after 
paying  for  the  lot,  several  small,  short-term 
bank  loans  were  paid.  Actual  cash  involved 
in  the  entire  development,  from  time  of  de¬ 
posit  on  the  old  building  until  the  project 
was  sold,  was  approximately  $80,000. 

Today  there  are  many  opportunities  for 
developing  new  medical  and  office  centers 
because  of  the  growing  demand  for  locations 
away  from  congested  traffic  areas  and  with 
convenient  parking  accommodations.  The 
property  manager  in  developing  a  project 
of  this  type  should  take  advantage  of  all 
expert  knowledge  available  from  architects, 
contractors,  decorators,  landscape  men  and 
other  specialists  in  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry. 


Have  you  ever  failed  to  deliver  the  right  material  or  service,  in  the 
right  amount,  for  which  you  payed  the  right  price,  to  the  right  place,  at 
the  right  time,  for  one  or  more  of  the  properties  under  your  control? 
As  a  result  of  this  failure  have  you  had  to  face  an  irate  tenant,  an  upset 
owner  or  principals,  or,  barring  either  of  these,  your  own  conscience? 
If  so  (and  haven’t  ice  all)  then  it  would  appear  that  we  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  some  rather  close  attention  to  the  purchasing  side  of  the 
management  operation. 


SHOULD  PURCHASING  BE  A  SEPARATE 


DEPARTMENT? 

hjy  C.  N.  Skidmore 

PiRCHAsiNG,  or.  using  the  more  desirable 
term,  procurement  (since  all  materials  or 
services  needed  may  not  actually  be  pur¬ 
chased)  has  been  admitted  only  recently 
into  the  charmed  circle  of  management  in 
many  commercial,  industrial  and  institu¬ 
tional  ventures.  All  too  often  in  the  past  the 
purchasing  department  was  considered  a 
necessary  evil  and  as  a  consequence  was 
staffed  in  many  cases  by  incompetent  per¬ 
sonnel.  But  now  many  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  industry  itself,  provide  the 
training  needed  to  supply  the  personnel  to 
staff  adequate  purchasing  departments. 

.\11  very  fine  for  industry,  where  a  pro¬ 
duction  line  is  involved,  you  may  say,  but 
pure  academic  chatter  as  far  as  real  estate 
management  is  concerned.  W'hy  isn’t  the 
sensible  solution  simply  to  let  the  build¬ 
ing  manager,  superintendent,  engineer  or 
housekeeper  do  the  purchasing  job?  After 
all,  he  or  she,  because  of  specialized  knowl- 


Mr.  Skidmore  served  for  221/2  years  as  chief  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  Northwestern  University. 


edge  of  the  building  knows  best  what  is 
needed,  is  on  hand  to  see  whether  the  prod¬ 
uct  or  service  delivered  does  the  work  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  has  a  vital  interest  in  keeping 
costs  on  the  property  within  the  allowed 
limits.  After  all,  it  costs  money  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  purchasing  department,  so  additional 
expense  will  be  added  to  the  properties 
managed.  Also,  a  purchasing  department 
will  only  introduce  delays  and  personnel 
that  knows  nothing  of  actual  operating 
problems.  Many  property  management  or¬ 
ganizations  have  operated  for  years  and 
shown  a  profit  for  the  principals  and  them¬ 
selves  without  a  purchasing  department. 
Why  worry  about  such  a  minor  part  of  the 
function? 

Let’s  examine  the  advantages  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  purchasing  department  and  see  if  the 
foregoing  argument  presents  a  true  state¬ 
ment  of  facts.  WHiat  actually  is  involved  in 
procuring  the  right  material  or  service  in 
the  right  amount  at  the  right  price  and  hav¬ 
ing  it  delivered  to  the  right  place  at  tlie 
right  time? 
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BUYING  THE  RIGHT  MATERIAL  OR 
SERVICE 

Buying  the  right  material  or  service  can 
involve  these  major  points: 

(1)  An  exact  knowledge  of  the  use  to 
which  the  material  or  service  is  to  be  placed. 

(2)  The  realization  that  this  need  can 
best  be  filled  by  a  certain  quality  material  or 
service  (and  now  price  becomes  inexorably 
bound  up  in  the  discussion). 

(3)  The  determination  of  what  person  or 
persons  within  the  organization  have  the 
responsibility  for  establishing  this  quality. 

(4)  The  realization  that  the  need  to  be 
filled  and  the  quality  desired  must  be  clearly 
and  exactly  described,  since  this  informa¬ 
tion,  if  it  remains  only  in  the  mind  of  the 
buyer  and  is  not  translated  correctly  to  the 
vendor,  will  result  in  confusion  as  to  what  is 
desired  and  what  will  be  supplied. 

(5)  The  determination  of  what  form  this 
description  shall  take.  Should  it  be  by  brand 
names,  or  by  samples  actually  tested,  or 
other  specifications,  or  a  combination  of  all 
these?  If  by  brand  name  how  do  you  arrive 
at  the  brand  to  be  used?  If  by  saiuples,  how 
do  you  test  the  samples— laboratory  or 
actual  use  test?  If  by  specifications,  what 
form  shall  the  specifications  take— shall  they 
be  by  physical  and  /or  chemical  characteris¬ 
tics,  market  grades,  or  by  blueprint?  A  final 
method  of  description,  all  too  often  used,  al¬ 
though  certainly  not  to  be  recommended, 
may  be  this: 

“Oh,  you  know  what  you  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  me.  Send  me  a  truckload  of  the  same 
thing.”  Or,  “you  know  the  type  of  overhaul¬ 
ing  I  expect.  Do  the  same  thing  on  this  com¬ 
pressor.” 

(6)  The  knowledge  that  you  cannot  be 
certain  of  receiving  the  right  product  or  serv¬ 
ice  without  checking  the  shipment  or  com¬ 
pleted  job  that  does  arrive  or  is  finished. 


This  of  course  is  inspection.  What  is  reason 
able  yet  adequate  inspection?  How  simple 
can  this  part  of  the  job  be  made?  Who  is  re 
sponsible  for  it?  Where  is  it  done— at  the 
buyer’s  property  or  the  seller’s  plant?  Who 
is  responsible  for  adjustments  and  returns? 
How  much  do  you  lose  or  gain  on  rejected 
or  adjusted  material  on  jobs?  How  are  these 
costs  borne? 

DETERMINING  THE  RIGHT  AMOUNT 

Determining  the  right  amount  to  pur¬ 
chase  can  be  just  as  involved  as  selecting  the 
right  material.  Here  are  some  of  the  basic 
questions: 

Have  you  adequate  records  on  which  to 
base  proper  formulas  for  determining  the 
most  economical  quantities  to  purchase? 

Assuming  that  you  have  adequate  rec¬ 
ords,  do  you  consider  any  or  all  of  the  fol 
lowing  in  determining  the  amounts  to  be 
purchased:  (a)  consumption  per  stated  pe¬ 
riod;  (b)  cost  of  issuing  order,  receiving  and 
inspecting  material;  (c)  unit  price  and  how 
it  may  change  with  quantity  and  time;  (d) 
interest  charges;  (e)  deterioration  charges; 
(f)  obsolescence  charges;  (g)  storage  charges. 

Are  you  at  all  conscious  of  a  need  to  es¬ 
tablish  maximum  and  minimum  levels  of 
purchase?  How  do  you  establish  them  and 
who  is  responsible  for  this? 

Do  you  attempt  to  control  the  dispensing 
of  materials  on  hand  or  do  the  operating  de¬ 
partments  have  complete  freedom  of  access 
to  stocks  available? 

Because  of  improper  quantity  purchases, 
do  you  ever  have  obsolescent  materials  or 
equipment  on  hand?  Who  disposes  of  this 
obsolescent  material  and  in  what  fashion? 
Who  sells  your  scrap  materials? 

THE  RIGHT  PRICE 

Probably  the  most  controversial  item  is 
that  of  the  right  price.  Here  are  some  of 
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the  things  to  be  considered  in  arriving  at 
the  right  price  for  material  or  services: 

(1)  What  importance  do  you  give  to 
price  in  making  your  purchases?  Does  it  top 
vour  list  or  do  quality  and  service  get  first 
consideration? 

(2)  Do  you  know,  or  know  where  to  find, 
the  factors  that  control  price? 

(3)  Have  you  any  records  of  prices  paid 
by  you  or  others  on  commodities  or  services 
vou  purchase?  Do  the  terms  purchase  record, 
catalogue  file,  or  quotation  file  ring  a  bell 
with  you? 

(4)  What  is  market  price  and  where  do 
you  get  your  information  on  this? 

(5)  What  distinction  do  you  make  be¬ 
tween  prices  for  items  of  small  value,  items 
on  which  production  is  standard  and  wide¬ 
spread,  and  items  based  on  sensitive  raw  ma¬ 
terials?  Do  you  treat  prices  on  items  of  spe- 
dal  manufacture  or  major  equipment  any 
differently  than  you  do  your  regular  pur¬ 
chases? 

(6)  How  do  you  estimate  what  a  reason¬ 
able  cost  is,  and  is  the  vendor’s  cost  any  of 
your  business? 

(7)  Do  you  insist  on  firm  bids?  Do  you 
permit  revised  bids  and  if  so  under  what 
conditions?  Do  you  recognize,  and  how  do 
you  handle,  collusive  bidding?  How  do  you 
determine  the  best  bid  for  you? 

(8)  What  attention  do  you  pay  to  all 
forms  of  discounts?  Cash  discounts,  trade 
discounts,  quantity  discounts,  cumulative 
discounts. 

(9)  Do  you  believe  in,  or  insist  on,  a  one- 
price  policy? 

When  you  obtain  a  right  price,  one  or  all 
of  the  above  factors,  in  addition  to  several 
others,  may  be  involved  in  securing  it. 

THE  RIGHT  PLACE  AND  TIME 

The  right  place  is  obviously  the  spot 
where  the  material  is  to  be  used,  or  the  serv¬ 


ice  rendered.  Do  some  of  your  vendors  con¬ 
sider  that  delivery  is  being  made  at  the  right 
place,  when  the  material  (possibly  because 
of  misdirection)  sits  at  a  truckers’  terminal 
until  you  get  it  out?  When  a  shipment  is 
dropped  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  your 
building,  in  your  lobby  or  even  on  your  re¬ 
ceiving  platform  without  proper  notifica¬ 
tion,  does  that  constitute  delivery  to  the 
right  place?  When  a  vendor  calls  to  say  that 
your  upholstery  job  is  completed,  but  that 
he  cannot  get  a  truck  at  the  moment  and 
wonders  if  you  can  arrange  to  pick  up  the 
job,  does  that  constitute  delivery  to  the  right 
place?  What  attitude  do  you  adopt  towards 
such  vendors  and  what  action  do  you  take? 

What  constitutes  the  right  time?  This  has 
probably  caused  more  discussion  between 
buyer  and  seller  than  any  other  question. 
Proper  timing  is  that  which  permits  normal 
operations,  or  emergency  operations  if  need 
be,  to  proceed  without  loss  of  time  by  the 
purchasor.  Have  you  ever  placed  Orders 
with  vendors  without  first  assuring  yourself 
that  both  their  production  and  delivery 
schedules  would  be  such  as  to  meet  your  re¬ 
quested  delivery  dates?  Were  those  dates 
impossible  ones  to  meet  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances?  Was  this  because 
of  improper  scheduling  on  your  part?  If  so, 
maybe  you  should  accept  the  responsibility 
in  these  instances.  On  the  other  hand  how 
many  times  have  you  received  every  assur¬ 
ance  from  a  vendor  that  the  time  given  him 
was  quite  adequate,  which  fact  you  quite 
well  knew  yourself,  and  then  had  delivery 
dates  that  were  not  met?  How  firmly  do  you 
deal  with  broken  promises  of  this  sort?  Do 
you  always  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  time 
is  of  the  essence  in  your  orders  and  con¬ 
tracts,  and  clearly  establish  this  before  grant¬ 
ing  these  orders  and  contracts,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  complete  understanding  in 
these  matters? 
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It  is,  of  course,  an  over  simplification  to 
say  that  purchasing’s  function  consists  only 
of  the  right  material  in  the  right  amount  at 
the  right  price  and  delivered  to  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  The  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  of  a  purchasing  department  is  also 
responsible  for  vendor  good  will,  the  con¬ 
tinued  assurance  of  your  sources  of  supply, 
forward  buying,  legality  of  contracts,  patent 
problems,  protection  against  price  fluctua¬ 
tions,  examination  and  auditing  of  invoices 
preparatory  to  payment  and  a  host  of  other 
items. 

1  HE  $64  QUESTION 

Did  you,  when  you  employed  your  build¬ 
ing  managers,  superintendents,  engineers, 
and  housekeepers,  warn  them  that  all  of  the 
above  matters  would  be  part  of  their  respon¬ 
sibilities?  Did  you  make  certain  that  they 
had  proper  training  and  background  in  all 
of  these  particulars?  Does  their  schedule 
permit  time  for  all  of  this  in  addition  to 
their  operational  duties? 

HOW  TO  ESTABLISH  A  PURCHASING 
DEPARTMENT 

It  might  be  assumed  that  the  first  logical 
step  to  be  taken  is  the  employment  of  at 
least  the  senior  man  or  woman  for  the  pur¬ 
chasing  department.  In  the  writer’s  opinion, 
however,  there  is  a  move  to  be  made  before 
this  step  is  taken.  First  define  the  scope  and 
limits  of  the  purchasing  job  to  be  done. 

You  must  determine  how  many  of  the 
steps  involved,  and/or  others,  you  believe 
logically  belong  under  the  control  of  a  pur¬ 
chasing  department  in  your  organization. 
For  example,  you  may  wish  to  leave  where 
it  now  is,  the  responsibility  for  receipt  of 
material,  the  inspection  of  material  prior 
to  acceptance,  the  placing  of  the  goods  in 
stock,  and  even  the  checking  of  the  invoice. 
In  any  case  you  must  be  sure  that  everyone 


in  your  organization  clearly  understands  the 
definition  of  the  purchasing  task,  and  then 
your  assignment  of  authority  to  carry  out 
this  task. 

The  next  question  to  be  resolved  is 
whether  a  centralized  or  decentralized  de 
partment  is  best  suited  to  your  organization. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  right  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  that  over-centralization  is  always  to  be 
avoided.  Overloading  any  department  to 
the  point  where  broad  policies  and  better 
methods  cannot  command  their  proper 
share  of  attention  is  to  ask  for  wrong  prices, 
wrong  material,  delays  in  delivery  and  fric¬ 
tion  all  around.  Several  conditions  may 
affect  this.  Size  may,  somewhat,  although 
this  is  not  a  limiting  factor  in  every  case.  It 
would  appear  that  different  types  of  prop 
erties  managed  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  decision.  Cieographical  locations, 
particularly  if  they  are  widespread,  surely 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

For  management  companies,  either  large 
or  small,  whose  properties  are  grouped 
within  the  same  immediate  geographical 
or  market  area,  a  centralized  department 
would  seem  the  obvious  and  best  answer. 
This  centralization  does  not  overlook  the 
need  to  provide  for  rush  or  emergency  or¬ 
ders,  cash  pickup,  day  to  day  ordering  on 
blanket  orders  or  contracts  placed  by  the 
central  purchasing  department.  Forms  and 
methods  to  be  used,  usual  vendor  sources 
to  be  employed  on  rush  orders,  dollar  value 
limits  on  cash  pick-ups  and  proper  report¬ 
ing  of  all  these  to  the  purchasing  depart¬ 
ment  and/or  accounting  department  should 
be  under  the  control  of  both  purchasing 
and  the  accounting  or  auditing  departments 
involved.  (Possibly  in  your  organization  a 
cashier  or  comptroller  would  be  involved  in 
the  case  of  cash  pick-ups.) 

Following  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  it 
may  not  be  unusual  for  the  purchasing  of- 
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ficer  to  allocate  the  purchase  of  a  single  or 
group  of  commodities  (or  even  services)  to 
a  well-trained  individual  or  individuals  in 
one  or  more  of  the  properties  managed. 
Here  again  however,  these  individuals  must 
follow  the  procedures  of,  and  be  controlled 
by  the  central  purchasing  department.  The 
functions  of  receiving,  inspection,  or  stock 
control— to  mention  a  few— may  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  persons  at  the  various  prop>erties 
having  other  responsibilities;  but  when  ex¬ 
ercising  the  above  mentioned  functions 
they  should  be  responsible  to  the  central 
purchasing  department.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  properties  involved  must  always  have  a 
gieat  part  of  the  responsibility  (but  not  all 
of  it)  in  drawing  specifications. 

If  a  management  company  has  properties 
in  widely  scattered  geographical  areas,  or 
market  areas  in  which  certain  advantages 
naturally  accrue,  it  may  be  well  to  examine 
the  possibility  of  a  decentralized  depart¬ 
ment.  In  cases  where  the  operations  are 
large  enough,  the  senior  or  central  purchas¬ 
ing  officer  might  do  little  actual  purchasing 
for  any  of  the  properties.  He  would  con¬ 
cern  himself  with  broad  purchasing  policies, 
methods  of  procedure,  and  might  negotiate 
a  few  contracts  or  blanket  purchase  arrange¬ 
ments  on  universally  used  commodities  or 
services.  The  bulk  of  negotiation  and  pur¬ 
chasing  is  then  done  by  the  local  purchasing 
personnel.  Here  again,  depending  entirely 
on  circumstances,  this  personnel  may  have 
some  additional  functions  to  perform.  In 
real  estate  management,  it  would  appear 
that  all  local  purchasing  officers  should  be 
responsible  to  the  central  or  senior  purchas¬ 
ing  officer. 

Another  possibility  is  present  in  the  case 
of  widely  scattered  properties.  Here  the  cen¬ 
tral  purchasing  department  may  do  the  bulk 
of  purchasing  for  all  properties  with  the 
local  individuals  having  strictly  limited 


powers  and  confirming  in  all  other  respects 
to  the  arrangements  made  by  the  central 
office. 

In  a  third  case  of  widely  scattered  proper¬ 
ties  the  central  office  may  do  virtually  all 
of  the  buying,  with  very  little  left  to  the 
local  agents.  There  is  danger  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  unless  you  have  extremely  strong  pur¬ 
chasing  personnel,  with  carefully  planned 
procedures. 

In  either  central  or  decentralized  depart¬ 
ments  there  should  never  be  any  question 
as  to  lines  of  authority.  Everyone  is  entitled 
to  know  who  his  superior  is  and  where  his 
responsibility  lies. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  PERSONNEL 

Ideally,  you  might  want  an  individual 
with  academic  training  in  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  oriented  towards  a  purchasing 
career,  with  experience  in  the  field  of  real 
estate  management.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
individuals  available  with  these  qualifica¬ 
tions.  However,  skipping  over  other  possi¬ 
bilities,  such  as  individuals  with  both  aca¬ 
demic  training  and  experience  in  another 
field,  or  individuals  with  no  academic  train¬ 
ing  but  experience  in  either  yours  or  an¬ 
other  field  of  purchasing,  let’s  stop  for  the 
moment  in  your  own  organization. 

Have  you  persons  working  for  you  who 
are  presently  doing  some  buying  while  also 
responsible  for  additional  duties?  Are  they 
alert,  objective  in  their  thinking,  eager,  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  absorb  training  which  you 
can  provide  for  them?  If  so  you  may  already 
have  an  answer  to  the  personnel  problem, 

STEPS  IN  PURCHASING  PROCEDURE 

With  the  proper  personnel  selected,  and 
your  definition  of  the  job  expected  in  front 
of  them,  what  are  some  of  the  mechanics  by 
which  they  achieve  the  desired  results?  In 
quite  general  terms,  these  are  the  basic  steps 
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in  accepted  purchasing  procedure: 

1.  The  ascertainment  of  the  need. 

2.  An  accurate  statement  of  the  character  and 
amount  of  the  article  or  commodity  desired. 

3.  The  transmission  of  the  purchase  requisition. 

4.  Negotiation  for  the  possible  sources  of  supply. 

5.  The  analysis  of  the  proposals,  the  selection  of 
the  vendor,  and  the  placing  of  the  order. 

6.  The  follow-up  on  the  order. 

7.  The  checking  of  the  invoice. 

8.  The  receipt  and  inspection  of  the  goods. 

9.  The  completion  of  the  record. 

The  purchasing  department  cannot,  of 
course,  determine  what  your  various  depart¬ 
ments  need.  This  responsibility  must  rest 
with  the  departments.  However,  the  pur¬ 
chasing  department  must  continually  be  on 
the  alert  for  changes  in  needs,  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  future  needs,  and  for  means 
of  better  satisfying  these  needs  with  new  or 
substitute  materials,  or  materials  on  hand 
that  might  fill  the  bill.  Faulty  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  needs  by  either  the  using  or  purchas¬ 
ing  departments,  can  result  in  too  many 
rush  or  small  orders.  Close  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  purchasing  and  the  using  depart¬ 
ments  will  always  be  necessary  in  any  anal¬ 
ysis  of  materials  or  services  required. 

At  this  point  your  purchasing  department 
is  aware  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
carefully  selected  and  indexed  catalogue  file. 

A  schedule  providing  for  the  arrival  at 
the  purchasing  department  of  a  properly 
validated  requisition,  with  adequate  time 
remaining  for  handling,  must  be  estab¬ 
lished.  This  will  eliminate  questions  as  to 
who  is  responsible  for  any  delays  that  might 
result  after  the  initiation  of  a  requisition. 

Now  that  a  requisition,  properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  properly  validated  for  transmis¬ 
sion  to  the  purchasing  department,  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  proper  time,  the  purchasing 
officer  is  ready  to  begin  negotiations  for 
sources  of  supply.  Adequate  vendors’  files, 
purchase  records,  and  surely  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  proper  request  for  quotation  form. 


enter  the  picture  at  this  point.  Prices,  mar¬ 
ket  reports,  commodity  trends  and  other 
forecasts  must  be  reckoned  with. 

With  prices  now  in  his  hands,  the  buyer 
must  analyze  his  bids,  select  his  vendor  and 
then  issue  a  proper  purchase  order.  The 
analysis  of  bids  is  basically  a  matter  of  the 
buyer’s  judgment  and  there  are  few  me¬ 
chanical  aids  that  can  help  here.  With  the 
analysis  made,  the  vendor  is  selected  and  an 
order  must  be  issued.  Extreme  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  preparation  and  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  purchase  order  form.  Both  buyer 
and  seller  are  entitled  to  a  maximum  degree 
of  protection. 

Placing  a  purchase  order  does  not  guaran¬ 
tee  its  delivery.  Purchasing  departments 
should  assume  the  responsibility  for  organiz¬ 
ing  proper  follow-up  systems  to  assure  de 
livery  on  every  order  issued. 

No  purchase  transaction  is  complete  un¬ 
til  the  seller  has  been  paid  for  his  delivery 
or  services.  However,  provision  must  be 
made  to  see  that  he  is  paid  under  the  exact 
terms  of  the  purchase  order  that  he  ac¬ 
cepted.  That  is,  quantity,  quality,  and  price 
invoiced  must  agree  with  those  shown  on 
the  order.  Many  arguments  rage  as  to 
whether  this  task  belongs  to  the  purchasing, 
or  the  accounting  or  auditing  department. 
If  purchasing  is  to  have  it,  a  proper  proce¬ 
dure  must  be  established  for  so  doing. 

Whether  or  not  the  receipt  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  goods  belongs  to  the  purchasing  de¬ 
partment  can  be  argued  both  ways.  Surely 
purchasing  has  a  large  stake  in  both  func¬ 
tions  if  it  is  to  do  an  adequate  job. 

Much  ingenuity  can  be  displayed  by  and 
should  be  expected  of  a  purchasing  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  completing  the  rec¬ 
ords  on  their  purchase  transactions.  Extract¬ 
ing  only  the  vital  information  from  the  mass 
of  papers  involved,  and  keeping  it  available 
in  readily  usable  form,  should  be  the  goal. 


Professional  maymgers  were  the  first  to  see  the  oversimplification 
in  the  total-destruction  approach  to  saving  the  life  of  an  old  neigh¬ 
borhood.  In  this  article,  the  chairman  of  NAREB’s  Build  America 
Better  Council  traces  the  rise  and  development  of  a  great  new  move¬ 
ment,  in  which  management  skills  have  so  important  a  part. 


MANAGEMENT  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  RENEWAL 


bj  Fritz  B.  Burns 

Ridding  our  cities  of  blight  and  slums  has 
been  retarded  because  we  attempted  to  over¬ 
simplify  a  property  management  problem. 

Dealing  with  problem  areas  in  our  cities, 
it  was  generally  thought  for  a  decade  or 
more,  is  a  process  of  demolishing  them  en¬ 
tirely,  leaving  not  a  stone  upon  a  stone, 
so  that  every  trace  of  the  former  environ¬ 
ment  is  wiped  out.  Then,  under  this 
prescription,  the  typical  problem  area  is 
without  problems  and  may  be  redeveloped 
completely  as  raw  land  with  new  streets, 
sewers,  and  utility  installations. 

Professionals  in  property  were  the  first 
to  see  the  over  simplification  in  this  total- 
destruction  approach  to  saving  the  life  of 
an  old  neighborhood.  A  neighborhood  is  a 
sizable  area— an  elementary  school  district, 
perhaps  a  square  mile  or  more— in  any  event 
an  area  containing  the  community  facilities 
that  serve  the  everyday  needs  of  family  liv¬ 
ing.  An  area  of  such  extent  that  is  unsalvage- 
able  in  its  entirety  is  a  rare  exception.  But 
the  concept  of  urban  redevelopment  that 
gained  wide  acceptance  in  the  prewar  years 
held  out  the  total  destruction  device  as 
the  remedy  for  typical  blight  and  slum 
problems. 

.Mr.  Burns  is  one  of  the  nation’s  most  widely- 
known  figures  in  real  estate  and  building.  As  every¬ 
one  knows,  he  hails  from  Los  Angeles. 


A  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
SOLUTION 

Early  in  1953,  NAREB’s  Build  America 
Better  Council  developed  an  alternate  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  in  which  urban  redevel¬ 
opment  is  made,  not  a  single  all  purpose 
tool,  but  one  of  four  distinct  measures  to 
be  used  in  coordination.  Less  simple  than 
a  process  of  blasting  problems  out  of  the 
way,  it  is  essentially  a  property  management 
solution  that  will  adjust  four  types  of  action 
to  the  precise  conditions  found  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  problem  neighborhood: 

1.  Rehabilitation  of  neglected  structures 
under  block-by-block  enforcement  of  city 
ordinances  that  require  property  owners  to 
maintain  their  structures  up  to  adequate, 
reasonable,  modern  standards  of  health, 
safety,  and  sanitation. 

2.  Demolition  of  structures  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  are  unfit  for  rehabilitation 
through  the  firm  enforcement  of  city  codes, 
supplemented  by  acquisition,  under  emi¬ 
nent  domain  if  necessary,  of  adverse  land 
uses  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  such  uses 
of  land  or  buildings. 

3.  Attracting  investment  in  new  construc¬ 
tion  on  cleared  or  long-vacant  sites,  after 
rezoning  and  replatting  when  necessary, 
through  extension  of  FHA  mortgage  insur- 
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ance  to  urban  renewal  areas,  and  through 
accelerated  rates  of  depreciation  in  federal 
income  taxation. 

4.  Upgrading  environment  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  through  municipal  improvements 
to  streets,  schools,  parks,  playgrounds,  sew¬ 
ers,  street  lighting,  and  refuse  collection; 
with  closing  of  some  streets  to  give  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  a  protected,  internal,  more  livable 
quality. 

IMPLEMENTING  THE  PROGRAM 

Doing  these  things  on  the  basis  of  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  plan  with  patience,  resourceful¬ 
ness,  imagination,  and  good  taste,  is  neigh¬ 
borhood  conservation,  or  renewal.  These 
fine  objectives  are  not  brought  much  nearer 
simply  by  stating  them.  They  have  to  be 
implemented.  If  cities  are  to  do  more  in 
code  enforcement,  they  will  need  better  en¬ 
forcement  powers.  Effective  public  works 
improvements  to  reverse  downward  trends 
in  neighborhocxl  environment  need  an  equi¬ 
table  financing  system.  Coordination  of 
various  types  of  local  government  action 
needs  a  city  agency  to  do  the  coordinating. 

State  legislation  to  implement  full-scale 
programs  of  neighborhood  conservation,  as 
proposed  by  the  Build  America  Better 
(Council,  will  authorize  cities  to: 

1.  Establish  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Authorities  to  coordinate  and  administer 
renewal  programs. 

2.  Exercise  needed  powers  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment. 

3.  Acquire  property,  portions  of  prop¬ 
erty,  or  adverse  uses  of  property  to  carry  out 
neighborhood  conservation  programs,  with 
the  proviso  that  any  land  acquired  must  be 
sold  to  private  buyers  within  three  years 
from  date  of  acquisition. 

4.  Levy  a  limited  city-wide  tax  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  program. 

5.  Levy  a  benefit  assessment  within  neigh¬ 


borhood  conservation  areas  to  defray  costs 
in  public  works  improvements  and  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  adverse  property  uses. 

6.  Issue  neighborhood  conservation 
bonds  secured  by  benefit  assessment  liens. 
Related  federal  legislation  being  sought  by 
the  Build  America  Better  Council  seeks: 

1.  Extension  of  the  EH  A  mortgage  in¬ 
surance  program  into  neighborhood  conser¬ 
vation  areas,  as  provided  in  Section  220  of 
the  pending  Housing  Act  of  1954. 

2.  Federal  insurance  of  municipal  neigh¬ 
borhood  conservation  bonds  on  the  basis 
of  an  insurance  premium. 

3.  Allowance  of  depreciation  in  federal 
income  taxation  at  a  rate  up  to  20  per  cent 
per  year  on  investment  in  new  construction 
or  modernization  in  neighborhood  conser¬ 
vation,  or  renewal,  areas. 

4.  Allowance  as  a  deductible  loss,  in  fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  calculation,  of  the  residual 
value  of  any  structure  demolished  within  a 
neighborhood  conservation  area. 

ACCEPl  ANCE 

Following  approval  of  these  objectives  by 
the  NAREB  Board  of  Directors  in  May, 
1953,  the  Build  America  Better  program 
has  won  wide  acceptance.  More  than  350 
real  estate  boards  now  report  that  they  are 
actively  working  for  its  success.  Impressed 
by  the  considerable  volume  of  housing  im¬ 
provement  attained  in  local  law  enforce¬ 
ment  work  that  Realtors  have  advocated  and 
supported  in  the  initial  phase  of  this  work. 
President  Eisenhower  noted  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  housing  matters  early  this 
year: 

“Many  of  our  local  communities  have  made 

progress  in  this  work  and  are  eager  to  make 

further  substantial  improvements,  but  are  hard 

put  to  find  the  needed  resources.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  of  New  York,  a 
pioneer  in  modern  legislation  on  housing 
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standards,  said  of  the  Build  America  Better 
proposal : 

“This  is  the  first  comprehensive,  constructive, 
and  practical  plan  of  slum  clearance  in  this 
country  produced  up  to  now.” 

Reappraising  the  past  dependence  upon 
demolition  as  the  usual  technique  of  slum 
elimination,  to  which  the  Build  America 
Better  program  is  an  alternate,  President 
Eisenhower’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Housing  Policies  and  Programs 
concluded: 

“If  we  continue  only  at  a  present  rate  of 
clearance  and  rely  on  demolition  alone  to  elimi¬ 
nate  slums,  it  will  take  us  something  over  200 
years  to  do  the  job.” 

When  the  President’s  Economic  Report 
went  to  Congress  in  January  of  this  year,  it 
indicated  that  the  work  of  Realtors  in  the 
Build  America  Better  Council  to  gain  sup¬ 
port  for  the  use  of  demolition  and  redevel¬ 
opment  in  conjunction  with  rehabilitation 
and  neighborhood  improvement,  had  won 
high  acceptance.  The  Economic  Report 
pointed  out: 

“In  some  cases,  urban  blight  can  be  corrected 
only  by  the  total  clearance  of  an  area  and  its 
subsequent  redevelopment;  more  frequently, 
however,  the  need  is  for  selective  demolition 
and  rehabilitation,  thus  conserving  and  renew¬ 
ing  what  is  still  useful  in  older  neighborhoods.” 

The  “urban  renewal”  formula  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  proposed  Housing  Act  of  1954 
embodies  this  concept  of  “selective  demoli¬ 
tion,”  anticipating  a  high  degree  of  coordi¬ 
nation  between  code  enforcement,  local 
public  works  programming,  neighborhood 
planning,  and  redevelopment. 

CITY  ACTION  TODAY 
Having  as  its  basic  element  the  direct 
application  of  local  law  enforcement,  the 
initial  phase  of  the  Build  America  Better 
program  for  a  speedy,  practical,  and  equi¬ 


table  attack  on  slum,  blight,  and  unfit  hous¬ 
ing  conditions  is  in  large-scale  operation  in 
numerous  American  cities  today. 

Chicago’s  current  budget  appropriation 
for  this  work  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  not  counting  $78,000  for  wrecking 
condemned  buildings.  This  latter  item  has 
increased  steadily  each  year  from  only 
$5,000  in  1949.  This  year,  Los  Angeles  will 
also  spend  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  finance  its  program  which  keeps  36 
inspectors  in  the  field,  half  of  them  work¬ 
ing  to  bring  compliance  with  the  city’s  ordi¬ 
nance,  and  half  to  prevent  any  fall  below 
the  ordinance  standards.  Baltimore’s  budget 
for  this  work  is  $143,215. 

Cincinnati’s  budget  for  local  housing  law 
enforcement  is  now  $95,000;  in  Memphis, 
it’s  $57,000;  in  Miami,  $47,144;  and  the 
number  of  cities  going  into  operation  in¬ 
creases  literally  each  week.  With  this  trend, 
the  number  of  dwellings  being  brought  up 
to  modern  standards,  or  demolished  as  unfit, 
grows  daily. 

A  report  from  Miami  shows  rehabilitation 
work  to  be  going  forward  at  a  value  of  more 
than  $7  million  per  year.  Cincinnati’s  hous¬ 
ing  law  enforcement  department  reports  a 
volume  of  property  improvement  work  at 
a  daily  rate  of  $15,912. 

Solid  results  thus  far  provide  the  basis 
for  some  hopeful  goals.  The  Los  Angeles 
program  is  calculated  to  end  all  substandard 
conditions  within  a  10-year  period.  In 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  program  is  aimed  at 
100  per  cent  cdmpliance  with  ordinance 
standards  within  5  years.  Since  1948,  the 
Realtor-sponsored  program  of  rehabilitation 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C,,  has  affected  one-fifth 
of  all  the  housing  in  the  city.  More  than 
10,000  dwellings  have  been  brought  up  to 
standard  and  more  than  1 ,000  have  been  de¬ 
molished  in  this  southern  city  of  134,000 
population. 
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ERA  OF  MODERNIZATION 

W^ith  the  opening  of  neighborhood  con¬ 
servation  areas  to  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
on  a  basis  that  will  p>ermit  the  amount  of 
the  insured  mortgage  to  cover  the  cost  of 
property  and  its  modernization,  and  with 
other  stimulants  that  are  at  work  or  being 
readied,  we  may  expect  an  era  of  moderniza¬ 
tion  in  which  the  annual  volume  of  work  in 
home  repair  and  improvement  exceeds  the 
dollar  volume  represented  annually  by  total 
new  home  production  even  at  present  high 
levels. 

This  will  mean  in  typical  cases  a  substan¬ 
tial  degree  of  overhaul  and  modernization 
exceeding  the  extent  of  repair  that  can  be 
required  only  by  enforcement  of  health  and 
safety  regulations.  Nevertheless,  a  firm  law 
enforcement  policy  is  needed  to  start  the 
chain  reaction  that  develops  into  complete 
neighborhood  conservation  and  substantial 
work  that  can  dramatically  change  the  char¬ 
acter  of  neighborhood  environment. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  this  pro¬ 
gram  offers  the  experienced  property  man¬ 
ager  and  investor  for  civic  service,  there  are 
also  business  opportunities  that  are  opening. 
In  recent  reports  from  real  estate  boards  to 
the  Build  America  Better  Council,  nearly 
half  of  them  indicate  that  Realtors  are  now 
actively  engaged  in  rehabilitation  as  a  busi¬ 
ness.  And  the  greatest  voluntary  activity  in 
this  work  on  a  business  basis  appears  to  be 
in  those  communities  that  already  have  well 
developed  code-enforcement  programs. 

Atlanta,  for  example,  has  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  programs  of  enforcing  housing 
standards,  reporting  more  than  17,000 
dwellings  brought  into  compliance  and 
more  than  1,000  demolished  under  enforce¬ 
ment  since  1949.  And  the  Atlanta  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board  reports  that  practically  all  of  its 
members  engage  in  rehabilitation  as  a  busi¬ 


ness.  Similarly,  in  New  Orleans,  where  the 
city’s  enforcement  program  has  been  given  a 
vigorous  start,  there  is  a  considerable  vol¬ 
ume  of  rehabilitation  undertaken  as  a  new 
field  of  business  for  the  Realtor.  In  Char¬ 
lotte,  where  one  of  the  country’s  pioneer  re¬ 
habilitation  programs  continues  to  pile  up 
its  impressive  record,  about  one-half  of  the 
Realtors  carry  on  rehabilitation  work  as  an 
adjunct  to  their  businesses.  In  New  York  the 
number  of  old  houses  that  were  modernized 
last  year  was  seven  times  as  great  as  the 
number  reported  in  1951. 

TODAY’S  GOAL 

Our  goal  in  all  of  this  work— civic  service 
and  business  activity  alike— is  to  produce 
the  best  quality  of  housing  and  home  en¬ 
vironment  that  is  attainable  under  modern 
technical  know-how.  Our  nation  has  the 
most  advanced  weapons  that  modern  science 
can  produce.  Even  small  cities  can  have  the 
best  traffic  control  devices  there  are.  The 
most  highly  developed  refrigerator  or  wash¬ 
ing  machine  that  our  industrial  system  can 
produce  is  probably  within  reach  of  families 
of  modest  means.  Our  job  is  to  bring  the 
best  home  environment  that  is  attainable 
through  modern  skills  in  maintenance,  re¬ 
habilitation,  replanning,  and  rezoning  into 
the  urban  areas  that  so  clearly  need  our 
ablest  attention. 

That’s  why  code  enforcement  programs 
alone,  however  impressive,  are  not  enough. 
We  have  to  renew  environment  as  well  as 
the  individual  structures.  That  means  full- 
scale  neighborhood  conservation  that  will 
accompany  code  enforcement  with  demoli¬ 
tion  of  unfit  structures,  modernization  of 
public  facilities,  the  vigor  of  new  construc¬ 
tion  on  available  sites,  and  thoughtful  re¬ 
planning  of  the  neighborhood. 

Professional  property  managers  have  pio¬ 
neered  in  both  the  civic  and  business  phases 
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of  this  important  work.  It  was  CPM  Harold 
S.  Goodrich,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  who 
headed  NAREB’s  Committee  on  Rehabili¬ 
tation  that  launched  such  a  productive  drive 
for  vigorous  code  enforcement  in  1952.  For 
more  than  a  year  the  Management  Journal 
has  featured  the  trail-blazing  work  of  pro¬ 
fessional  property  managers  who  are  using 
the  property  manager’s  skills  to  develop  a 
new  and  substantial  field  of  professional 
work  in  property  rehabilitation. 

Successful  work  in  this  field  uses  imagina¬ 
tion  and  good  taste  to  bring  out  the  latent 
amenity  quality  of  buildings  that  are  sound 


but  neglected.  It  understands  the  adapta¬ 
bility  and  longevity  of  solid  construction.  It 
is  sensitive  to  the  unrealized  locational  asset 
of  a  building  that  is  obscured  by  dingy  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  which  can  be  developed  into 
new  life  and  livability  when  the  dinginess  is 
dissolved  in  a  thoughtful  process  of  new- 
conditioning.  It  has  a  sympathy  for  the 
handiwork,  the  style,  and  purpose  of  those 
who  built  in  a  past  era,  and  knows  when  to 
be  restrained  and  when  to  alter. 

These  are  the  skills  developed  by  pro¬ 
fessional  property  management,  and  the 
market  for  them  is  vast. 


T he  toughest  part  of  escalator  clauses  is  the  decision  to  use  them,  and  it 
takes  a  lot  of  guts  and  plenty  of  hard  work.  But  once  having  done  so, 
you  will  he  more  than  amply  rexvarded. 


SHOULD  LONG-TERM  LEASES  HAVE 
AN  ESCALATOR  CLAUSE? 

by  J.  A.  Lippert,  CPM 


Before  i  start,  let’s  make  a  few  definitions, 
so  we  will  all  be  thinking  in  the  same  terms. 

First:  What  is  an  escalator  clause?  I  sup¬ 
pose  each  one  of  you  has  a  slightly  different 
idea  about  that.  It  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  an  escalator  clause  is  one  that  pro¬ 
vides  for  increases  in  rent  during  the  term 
of  a  lease,  conditioned  upon  increases  in 
operating  costs,  or  taxes,  or  both.  Many  such 
clauses  are  geared  to  cost-of-living  indices, 
such  as  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics.  We  prefer  to  use  our  own  experience  as 
a  gauge.  An  excalator  clause  is  not  a  gradu¬ 
ated  rent  or  step-up  clause. 

Second:  What  is  a  long  term?  Frankly,  I 
don’t  know.  Is  one  year  a  short  term?  How 
about  two,  or  three,  or  four?  Time  is  relative 
and  no  dictionary  can  tell  you  the  difference 
between  a  long  and  a  short  time.  We  should 
ask  ourselves  a  question  at  this  point.  Should 
a  basic  principle  of  sound  management  be 
influenced  by  so  variable  a  thing  as  a  period 
of  time?  I  think  not. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  every  lease 
should  have  an  escalator  clause,  whether  it 
be  for  one  year  or  ten,  for  the  escalator 
clause  is  the  very  device  which  makes  lease 
term  unimportant.  It  enables  you  to  channel 

Jack  Lippert  is  head  of  the  J.  A.  Lippert  com¬ 
pany,  property  managers  in  Milwaukee. 


your  selling  effort  into  more  effective  fields. 
Furthermore,  if  you  use  the  escalator  clauses 
in  all  your  leases  you  eventually  won’t  have 
any  short-term  ones. 

As  building  managers  we  have  only  one 
loyalty,  and  that  is  to  our  owners.  We  must 
consider  each  act  of  management  as  it  relates 
to  the  man  who  pays  our  salaries.  Therefore, 
in  our  negotiations  we  should  consider  what 
a  lease  will  look  like  a  few  years  from  now, 
and  whether  we  have  served  our  owners 
well. 

A  long  lease  accomplishes  part  of  that 
purpose  admirably.  Such  a  lease  is  obviously 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  continued 
occupancy.  It  gives  the  tenant  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  long-term  planning  and  a  reason 
for  spending  relatively  large  sums  for  im¬ 
provements.  It  gives  the  owner  a  feeling  of 
assurance,  and  the  manager  a  feeling  of 
pride. 

This  being  true,  we  always  try  to  get  as 
long  leases  as  possible.  However,  a  long  lease 
without  an  escalator  clause  is  a  bad  lease.  It 
is  bad  primarily  because  we  as  managers  in 
signing  such  a  lease  let  ourselves  in  for  what 
will  undoubtedly  be  an  ever-increasing  cost 
of  supplying  service.  This  cost  we  can  now 
calculate  but  as  to  the  future  we  can  only 
guess. 
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If  we  could  control  the  cost  of  labor  and 
light  bulbs,  taxes  and  toilet  paper,  then 
escalator  clauses  can’t  possibly  interest  us. 
I  don’t  think  we  are  that  smart  and  there¬ 
fore  we  should  demand  that  our  tenants 
agree  now  that  in  the  future  they  will  pay 
an  amount  of  rent  that  will  insure  a  fair 
return  for  our  owners. 

This  objective  can,  of  course,  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  short  terms,  permitting  time-to- 
time  adjustments,  and  with  it  constant  ne¬ 
gotiating  and  forever  the  threat  that  some 
panicky  opportunist  will  slash  his  rent  scale 
to  gain  a  temporary  advantage.  Without  any 
doubt,  though,  a  properly  conceived  escala¬ 
tor  clause  can  accomplish  this  purpose  more 
expeditiously. 

I  feel  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  ask  a  tenant 
to  protect  my  owner  against  the  hazard  of 
increase  in  operating  costs  and  taxes  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  assurance  of  undisturbed  oc¬ 
cupancy. 

We  are  in  a  unique  business.  We  are 
asked  to  guarantee  to  sell  exactly  the  same 
(juantity  and  quality  of  merchandise  month 
after  month  at  the  same  price,  with  no  re¬ 
gard  whatever  as  to  what  that  merchandise 
might  cost  in  the  future. 

We  can’t  increase  our  volume  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  shrinking  profits,  for  we  have  only  so 
much  space  to  sell. 

We  can’t  control  our  costs,  because  they 
are  determined  by  a  taxing  authority  and 
the  labor  market. 

We  can’t  cut  down  on  our  overhead  with¬ 
out  causing  our  properties  to  deteriorate  or 
our  reputations  for  quality  to  suffer.  We 


can’t  even  reduce  the  stock  on  our  shelves 
if  the  demand  for  our  product  diminishes. 
Imagine  the  plight  of  a  baker  who  must 
bake  a  thousand  loaves  of  bread  a  day  even 
though  he  can  only  sell  five  hundred. 

With  an  escalator  clause  you  are  asking 
your  tenant  to  pay  more  for  what  he  is  buy¬ 
ing,  provided  —and  only  provided—  its  cost 
to  you  increases.  This  obviously  is  fair  and 
equitable.  It  is  honest  and  involves  no 
t  hicanery  or  deception. 

It  does,  however,  require  that  we  as  man¬ 
agers  do  a  much  more  intensive  selling  job 
at  the  time  we  negotiate  a  lease,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  that  selling  job  during  the  term  of 
occupancy. 

In  our  own  buildings  every  lease  has  an 
escalator  clause.  Our  base  rent  has  not 
change  since  1946.  Our  minimum  lease  is 
three  years,  and  terms  range  up  to  ten  years. 
We  lived  without  escalator  clauses  for  18 
years  and  for  the  past  seven  years  with  them. 
We  like  them  and— strange  as  it  may  seem— 
so  do  many  of  our  tenants. 

A  good  building  manager  must  be  aggres¬ 
sive  because  management  and  aggressive¬ 
ness  are  the  inseparable  twins  that  make  for 
profitable  real  estate  ownership— one  with¬ 
out  the  other  is,  in  fact,  stagnation. 

The  aggressive  manager  can’t  afford  to 
cling  to  outmoded  ideas  and  1890  methods. 
The  excuse,  “It’s  always  been  done  that 
way,’’  is  a  lazy  manager’s  standby  alibi.  The 
best  way  he  can  justify  his  existence  is  by 
protecting  his  owner’s  rent  structure  and 
thereby  his  profit.  The  properly-used  escala¬ 
tor  clause  will  do  just  that! 


Insurance  matters  are  a  vital  part  of  a  complete  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment  service.  Be  sure  you  know  what  you  are  doing  when  you  assume 
the  responsibility  of  acting  as  an  agent. 


POINTERS  FOR  THE  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT 
by  living  P.  Durchslag,  CPM 


There  is  a  strong  and  logical  relationship 
between  property  management  and  prop¬ 
erty  insurance.  Each  function  involves  much 
supervision  and  constant  attention  and  re¬ 
view.  The  income  produced  is  usually  not 
very  large  when  taken  individually,  but 
quantitatively  it  is  desirable.  In  order  to 
render  a  complete  and  competent  manage¬ 
ment  service,  all  of  the  insurance  ramifica¬ 
tions  must  be  integrated  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  duties.  The  law  is  clear  when  it  defines 
the  duties  imposed  upon  a  person  who  as¬ 
sumes  the  responsibility  of  acting  as  an 
“agent.” 

When  you  have  seriously  decided  to  de¬ 
velop  your  insurance  department,  included 
in  your  plans  should  be  the  purchase  of  an 
errors  and  omission  insurance  policy.  This 
policy  w'ill  protect  you  for  acts  or  failure  to 
act  in  most  matters  pertaining  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  your  insurance  duties.  This 
coverage  is  essential  when  a  dual  function  is 
performed,  when  you  act  on  the  one  hand 
as  a  property  manager  and  on  the  other 
hand  as  an  insurance  broker. 

In  my  office,  when  I  am  called  upon  to 
take  over  the  management  of  a  property,  I 
follow  this  procedure: 

Irving  Durchsi-Ac  is  engaged  in  real  estate  bro¬ 
kerage,  appraising  and  management  in  Chicago.  In 
he  opened  his  own  office,  and  also  teaches  real 
estate  subjects  at  De  Paul  University  and  the  Pear¬ 
son  School  of  Real  Estate. 


1.  Procure  all  information  and  material 
necessary  to  commence  the  management 
function. 

2.  Immediately  have  my  name  included 
as  “agent”  in  the  owner’s,  tenant’s,  and  land¬ 
lord’s  public  liability  policy;  same  would  ap¬ 
ply  with  the  workmen’s  compensation  in¬ 
surance.  The  effective  date  for  taking  over 
the  management  will  be  the  date  my  name 
appears  in  these  coverages. 

3.  Ask  for  all  insurance  policies  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  record  of  all  expira¬ 
tions.  It  is  also  explained  to  the  client  that 
a  survey  will  be  made  of  the  entire  insur¬ 
ance  program  as  it  applies  to  the  subjeit 
property. 

4.  C-areiully  study  the  policies  for  con- 
ctirrency.  All  policies  covering  a  spetilii 
hazard  must  be  written  exactly  alike,  and 
must  accurately  describe  the  risk. 

5.  In  the  case  of  a  land  trust,  exact  and 
comprehensive  wording  must  be  employed 
in  describing  the  land  trust,  and  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  thereunder. 

0.  Next,  check  the  various  coverages.  De¬ 
termine  the  adequacy  of  the  amounts.  Also, 
check  compliance  with  the  contribution 
clause. 

7.  After  the  survey,  I  write  a  letter  to  the 
client  summarizing  the  findings  of  my  sur¬ 
vey.  This  is  usually  a  certain  source  for  ad¬ 
ditional  business,  for  the  client  is  invariably 
appreciative  of  the  facts  disclosed. 
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riie  following  coverages  should  be  kept 
in  mind  when  planning  the  insurance  pro¬ 
gram: 

1.  Boiler  insurance  (broad  form) 

2.  Plate  glass  insurance 

Fire  and  extended  coverage  on  biiild- 
ing 

j.  Fire  and  extended  coverage  on  house¬ 
hold  furnishings 

3.  Replacement  cost  insurance 

().  Rental  insurance 

7.  Mortgage  retirement  insurance 

(S.  Fidelity  bonds 

().  Elevator  liability 
10.  Liquor  liability  insurance 


For  the  property  manager  who  wishes  a 
list  of  published  sources  for  insurance  in¬ 
formation,  I  would  recommend  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1 .  Rough  Notes,  monthly  policy  form  and 
manual  analysis,  published  by  Rough  Notes, 
Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

2.  Property  Insurance,  John  H.  Magee, 
Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Chicago,  1949. 

General  Insurance,  John  H.  Magee, 
Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Chicago,  1949. 

4.  Establishing  and  Operating  a  Real 
Estate  and  Insurance  Brokerage  Business, 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  1946. 


MAIMTENAMCE  EXCHANGE 

by  David  L.  Keith,  cpm,  Editor 

LETTERS  OF  INQUIRY,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS 
NO  TES  B  Y  THE  EDITOR 


Brooms  and  standardization 

Probably  no  other  item  of  maintenance 
equipment  is  as  common  as  the  broom.  It  is 
surprising,  therefore,  that  more  property 
management  companies  have  not  standard¬ 
ized  uses  of  brooms.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  many  varieties  of  broom  materials, 
shapes,  and  grades,  even  among  brooms  that 
appear  to  be  similar.  In  the  second  place, 
brooms  that  are  not  replaced  when  worn 
will  take  a  much  longer  time  to  do  the  job, 
and  may  even  be  unsuitable  for  the  job  in 
the  first  place. 

We  highly  recommend  a  standard  job  set¬ 
up  for  brooms  so  that  the  proper  ones  will  be 
used  on  back  stairs,  basements,  etc.  These 
should  be  given  by  size,  type,  and  manu¬ 
facturer’s  name.  Length  of  bristle  that 
requires  replacement  should  also  be 
stated. 

Speaking  of  worn  brooms,  a  good  broom 
to  use  against  walls  and  for  getting  into 
corners  can  be  made  by  cutting  an  old  corn 
broom  into  a  wedge  at  the  end.  This  can  be 
done  readily  if  a  board  is  placed  on  top  of 
the  bristles  to  hold  them  firm.  A  wide  chisel 
is  effective  for  the  cutting  job.  So  is  a  hedge 
shears. 

Plastics  and  property  management 

Immediately  following  World  War  II, 
many  fabricators  of  plastic  products  set  up 
shop  with  little  background  in  the  field  and 


proceeded  to  produce  items  out  of  a  kind  of 
plastic  that  should  never  have  been  used  foi 
that  particular  item.  Plastics  are  of  many 
types  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
in  their  varied  qualities  for  various  jobs. 
Since  the  war,  there  has  been  constant  effort 
to  improve  the  usage  of  plastic  materials,  as 
well  as  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  the 
plastics  themselves  and  in  the  method  of 
formation. 

One  example  of  recent  improvement  is 
the  new  Eastman  Tenite,  for  outside  signs. 
It  is  backed  with  a  plastic  finish  made  by 
Logo,  Inc.,  which  was  developed  for  use 
specifically  on  Tenite  and  which  has  stood 
the  rigors  of  Florida  conditions.  The  effects 
which  are  possible  at  relatively  little  expense 
make  Tenite  of  unusual  interest  for  signs  in 
front  of  buildings. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  use 
of  plastics  for  dishes  that  are  quite  attractive 
and  durable  has  been  a  boon  to  the  fur¬ 
nished  apartment  manager.  While  such 
dishes  are  still  not  advanced  to  the  point 
where  they  can  replace  fine  china  in  the 
hotel  dining  room,  they  are  certainly  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  coffee  shop.  Their  colors  must 
be  watched,  though,  because  many  of  them 
make  food  look  unpalatable. 

The  easiest  way  to  find  out  if  an  item  you 
want  in  quantity  is  made  out  of  the  right 
plastic  is  to  find  out  what  it  is  made  of  and 
then  ask  one  of  the  major  plastic  manu¬ 
facturers,  such  as  DuPont,  Monsante,  or 
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Dow,  whether  this  is  the  right  material  to 
use.  You  will  find  the  manufacturers  most 
cooperative. 

Air  vent  cleaning 

We’d  certainly  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  has  successfully  managed  to  clean  air 
vents  for  one- pipe  steam  systems.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  has  been  our  experience  that  the 
better  the  air  vent,  the  more  complicated 
and  delicate  it  is. 

Another  problem  connected  with  such  air 
vents  comes  up  when  the  exact  type  of  vents 
that  were  originally  installed  in  a  building 
are  no  longer  available,  and  the  new  ones 
that  are  put  in  render  the  old  ones  in  other 
parts  of  the  building  completely  useless. 
This  happened  in  one  building  we  know 
about  and  resulted  in  having  to  replace 
every  air  vent  in  the  building. 

What  happened,  of  course,  was  that  the 
new  air  vents  worked  under  much  less  pres¬ 
sure  than  the  old,  and  let  out  all  the  steam 
in  the  radiators  to  which  they  were  attached, 
leaving  none  to  go  to  the  radiators  with  the 
old  vents.  By  the  time  this  was  found  out, 
the  vents  that  had  been  replaced  were  al¬ 
ready  on  the  city  dump.  So,  it’s  a  good  idea 
to  test  new  air  vents  of  a  different  type  in 
the  building  before  purchasing  them  in 
quantity. 

Termites  and  contracts 

A  recent  contract  for  termite  control 
may  be  of  interest  to  other  CPM’s  because  it 
resulted  in  two  years’  savings  of  the  checking 
and  control  costs.  By  the  time  termites  had 
been  located  in  a  particular  building,  they 
had  spread  rather  widely.  The  cost  of  treat¬ 
ment  came  to  about  $750.  This  was  more 
than  we  wanted  to  spend  in  one  year  on  this 
item,  so  we  arranged  to  pay  for  it  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  This  ended  up  by 
saving  two  years  of  $37.50  a  year  after  con- 
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tract  control,  which  on  this  building  was  a 
considerable  saving. 

Tape  rather  than  paint 

Where  you  are  trying  out  various  traffic 
patterns,  as,  for  example,  in  a  new  building 
under  your  control,  the  use  of  tape  rather 
than  paint  for  marking  traffic  lanes  may 
offer  many  advantages.  Minnesota  Mining 
and  Manufacturing,  makers  of  the  Scotch 
Brand  tape,  now  have  a  tape  No.  471  for 
lane  marking.  It  comes  in  eight  colors  and 
is  supposed  to  last  up  to  two  years.  While 
we  haven’t  had  ours  down  for  this  length  of 
time,  it  looks  as  though  it  may  last  that  long 
and  perhaps  longer  in  places  where  there 
isn’t  much  traffic. 

I  haven’t  seen  as  much  use  made  of  traffic 
lanes  in  residential  buildings  as  in  industry, 
but  many  uses  of  them  could  be  found  that 
would  reduce  accidents  and  speed  move¬ 
ment. 

Speaking  of  tape.  Westline  Products  Div., 
Western  Lithograph  Company  of  LA.,  has 
one  called  “Hazardstrips”  that  would  be  just 
the  ticket  for  stair  steps  that  are  hard  to  see. 
In  black  and  yellow  (most  visible  colors),  it 
can  be  attached  to  the  risers  with  little  labor. 
These  tapes  serve  as  a  reminder  that  many  of 
our  old  ideas  of  maintenance  have  had  to  be 
given  up  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  labor. 
Today,  the  cost  of  painting  traffic  stripes 
once  a  year  may  be  large  enough  to  consider 
the  use  of  tape  instead. 

Progressive  photography 

As  all  property  managers  well  know,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  to  put  across  to 
the  owner  is  the  large  expenditure  for  ex¬ 
terior  work  in  painting,  tuckpointing,  or 
roofing.  One  property  management  firm  is 
making  a  good  stab  at  solving  this  problem 
by  taking  progressive  pictures  of  clients’ 
buildings  to  show  deterioration  over  a  pe- 
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riod  of  time.  Besides  showing  the  individual 
owners  what  is  happening  to  their  buildings, 
this  manager  will  have,  in  a  few  years,  an  in¬ 
valuable  file  of  the  progressive  deterioration 
of  various  exterior  parts  of  buildings,  so  that 
estimates  of  a  reasonable  nature  can  be  made 
of  how  much  it  would  have  cost  to  repair 
them  at  different  times.  This  study  may  be 
invaluable  to  all  of  us  and  as  a  method  it 
should  stimulate  other  managers  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

Ladders 

Interesting  note:  They’re  still  selling 
wooden  ladders,  despite  the  fact  that  alumi¬ 
num  and  magnesium  ladders  have  proved 
their  superiority  in  length  of  service,  ease 
of  handling,  lack  of  damage  to  decorating, 
etc.  Be  sure  that  the  ladders  purchased  are 
good  rather  than  cheap,  lightweight  ones. 
And  it’s  good  insurance  to  have  them  stored 
where  they  cannot  be  easily  borrowed  by 
the  p)eople  or  personnel  next  door.  They 
aren’t  as  likely  to  be  returned  as  the  wood 
variety. 

Calking  compound 

Lots  of  building  personnel  do  not  like  to 
do  the  little  (but  hard  and  messy)  jobs 
around  doors  and  steps  that  can  do  much  to 
cut  down  big  repair  jobs.  The  now  old,  al¬ 
ready  loaded  guns,  solve  the  problem  of 
messiness  and  make  it  a  simple  job  to  go 
out  and  calk  a  spot  between  sidewalk  and 
building.  But  hands  do  wear  out  unless  the 
calking  compound  is  warm  enough  to  flow 
easily.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  room  at  least 
72  degrees  F.  for  a  couple  of  hours  before 
using.  Actually,  most  people  like  to  use  it 
at  about  80  degrees,  but  much  higher  than 
this  makes  it  runny.  Placing  the  gun  on  the 
radiator  can  cause  the  oil  to  separate  and 
squirt  out  when  first  opened,  so  don’t  get 
the  idea  that  the  higher  the  heat  the  easier 


it  is  to  use  the  gun.  However,  a  gun  should 
be  in  every  kit. 

Early  consulting 

Some  bulidings,  including  a  mammoth 
one  in  Chicago,  hire  a  property  manager 
before  the  building  is  built.  This  is  not  only 
an  opportunity  to  guarantee  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  methods  used  in  construction  will 
result  in  minimum  maintenance  costs,  but 
is  also  an  indication  of  the  understanding  on 
the  part  of  business  that  professional  man¬ 
agement  can  pay  dividends.  Doubtless  there 
is  a  great  field  for  the  property  management 
profession  in  office,  store,  and  industrial 
building  management  for  the  owners  and 
operators  of  the  building.  But  this  will  come 
about  only  when  adequate  attention  has 
been  given  by  property  managers  to  main¬ 
tenance  and  operating  costs  as  compared  to 
rentals.  You  can’t  sell  the  business  or  in¬ 
dustrial  president  that  you  can  save  him 
money,  release  his  personnel  to  jobs  with 
which  they  are  better  acquainted,  unless  you 
can  prove  it. 

These  accounts  could  well  be  the  bread 
and  butter  of  the  profession,  but  this  will 
never  occur  with  the  present  organization 
charts  of  most  property  management 
companies. 

Loss  of  hearing 

One  of  the  toughest  types  of  claims  against 
employers  that  has  cropped  up  in  the  last 
ten  years  is  that  of  loss  of  hearing  due  to 
occupational  noises.  While  this  type  of 
claim  is  far  less  likely  to  occur  in  building 
maintenance  than  in  industry,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  which  might  be  considered,  particu¬ 
larly  if  you  have  your  own  elevator  main¬ 
tenance  crews.  There  is  little  likelihood  that 
courts  and  juries  will  get  less  generous  to 
claimants  whom  they  feel  have  legitimate 
claims.  So  it  is  desirable  to  have  your  lawyers 
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watch  tor  particular  types  of  lawsuits  that 
crop  up  that  may  have  application  to  some 
condition  in  buildings  under  your  control. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  once  a  favor¬ 
able  judgment  is  rendered  on  a  new  type  of 
claim,  there  will  be  a  flood  of  them  forth¬ 
coming.  To  be  forewarned  by  your  lawyer 
is  to  be  prepared  to  take  steps  to  keep  from 
having  such  a  claim  brought  against  your 
clients. 

Tiles  vs.  full  covering 

While  one  of  the  major  advantages  of 
floors  laid  in  tiles  is  that  individual  tiles  can 
be  replaced  as  needed,  the  cracks  between 
the  tiles  not  only  let  moisture  accumulate, 
but  act  as  little  storage  places  for  dirt  and 
dust.  While  tiles  may  be  the  only  answer  for 
reception  rooms,  many  property  managers 
have  been  disappointed  by  the  use  of  tiles  in 
kitchens  and  bathrooms,  particularly  when 
laid  on  wood  floors  rather  than  over  con¬ 
crete.  Perhaps  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
we  will  find  plastic  sheets  to  replace  plastic 
tile  and  ceramic  tiles  in  bathrooms.  This 
would,  indeed,  be  a  boon. 

Expected  odors 

A  few  years  ago  we  started  a  research 
project  in  our  oflice  on  odors.  It  turns  out 
that  there  is  very  little  information  available 
on  this  subject.  From  the  property  manage¬ 
ment  viewpoint,  the  matter  is  probably  most 
important  in  connection  with  rest  rooms.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  any  odor  in  eating 
or  drinking  places  is  objectionable. 

While  there  is  no  statistical  data  to  back 
the  theory,  it  is  probably  an  error  to  use  the 
type  of  deodorant  in  wash  rooms  that  seems 
to  cover  up  with  a  sweet  odor.  Lysol  odors 
can  create  unpleasant  connotations,  also. 
Whatever  you  purchase,  smell  it  for  a  clean 
odor  such  as  clorox,  rather  than  for  a  cloying 
or  overly  medicinal  odor. 


Hanging  pictures 

With  as  many  different  types  of  picture 
hangers  as  are  now  available,  there  is  little 
reason  to  continue  the  old  practice  of  ruin¬ 
ing  walls  with  nail-type  picture  hangers. 
There  are  two  methods  of  approach.  One 
way  is  to  require  tenants  to  use  one  of  the 
new  adhesive  hangers.  The  other  method 
is  to  make  these  available  to  tenants  without 
charge.  The  answer  probably  rests  in  the 
type  of  apartment  building  or  office  and  the 
rental  value  of  the  space. 

Atom  ized  insect  icides 

The  fogging  type  of  insecticide  dispenser 
can  be  particularly  effective  with  bedbugs 
and  roaches,  especially  since  the  spread  of 
the  insecticide  is  so  rapid  that  insects  cannot 
crawl  to  other  apartments  through  cracks  in 
the  walls  in  order  to  escape  the  insecticide. 
Most  pest  control  people  now  have  them. 
While  flies  have  constantly  shown  the  ability 
to  build  up  resistance  to  individual  insecti¬ 
cides,  there  has  been  no  indication  outside 
of  the  laboratories  that  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  type  of  insects  have  been  able  to  de¬ 
velop  such  an  immunity. 

Morale  of  maintenance  men 

The  gold  watch  after  fifty  years  of  service 
is  on  the  way  out.  In  its  place  is  coming  an 
infinitely  more  difficult  albeit  better  method 
of  life  that  requires  constant  attention  to 
the  emotional  and  mental  needs  of  the  em¬ 
ployees. 

T'he  problem  of  loyalty  and  good  morale 
is  particularly  difficult  among  maintenance 
men  because  the  specialized  nature  of  their 
work  keeps  them  pretty  well  tied  down,  with 
little  chance  for  promotion.  It  will  take  all 
of  our  ingenuity  in  the  future,  all  our  abili¬ 
ties  to  practice  sympathy  and  transpose  our 
thoughts  into  what  the  otlier  person  thinks. 
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to  be  able  to  keep  maintenance  men  from 
becoming  the  same  dying  race  as  the  “help” 
in  the  home.  Our  generation  must  solve  this 
problem,  which  is  minor  today,  to  keep  it 
from  becoming  a  major  problem  in  the 
future. 

Decorations  and  sales 

While  it  is  perhaps  natural  to  think  of 
the  maintenance  operation  as  a  shirtsleeves 
and  overalls  kind  of  job,  proper  mainte¬ 
nance  can  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
selling  power  of  a  particular  building.  Word 
of  mouth  is  practically  always  created  by  the 
maintenance  department,  and  is  still  one  of 
the  most  potent  kinds  of  advertising. 

Word  of  mouth  is  created  by  what  might 
be  called  “conversation  pieces.”  What  you 
do  must  be  unusual.  One  method  is  to  ar¬ 
range  with  a  florist  to  create  an  unusual 
bouquet  twice  a  week  that  will  create  con¬ 
versation.  If  you  pick  the  right  florist,  a 
goodly  percentage  of  your  tenants  and  their 
visitors  will  begin  to  talk  about  the  floral 
creations,  to  look  for  them  as  they  arrive, 
and  to  discuss  the  pleasantries  of  living  in 
the  building. 

The  maintenance  man  who  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  sales  value  of  the  con¬ 
versation  piece  in  his  program  of  decoration 
is  playing  down  his  own  important  function. 
Because  such  things  are  only  of  value  if  they 
are  not  used  widely,  ingenuity  is  the  key¬ 
word. 

One  property  management  firm  of  our 
acquaintance  has  made  arrangements  with 
a  firm  of  landscape  architects  to  inspect  all 
new  property  under  its  control  for  possible 
improvements  in  the  landscape  architecture 
which  could  affect  the  rentability  of  the 
property.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  develop  shrubs  and  trees 
which  will  draw  attention  to  the  building. 
The  unusual  aspect  of  the  holly  tree  or  a 


flowering  almond  can,  as  inexpensively  as  ' 
any  other,  set  one  property  manager’s  build-  ' 
ings  out  from  the  rest.  Just  plain  conversa¬ 
tion  pieces  within  the  realm  of  the  mainte-  ' 
nance  man— but  good. 

Portable  power  tools  ! 

Because  of  the  present  popularity  of  the  ' 
home  workshop,  manufacturers  of  power  ' 
tools  are  constantly  improving  the  quality  ' 
and  usability  of  portable  power  tools.  One  ' 
•  of  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  this  movement 
is  the  large  income-property  owner.  Carpen¬ 
ters,  upholsterers,  painters  and,  in  some 
cases,  engineers,  suddenly  have  reasonably  ' 
priced  tools  available  to  them  that  will  in¬ 
crease  efficiency  many  times.  If  you  haven’t  I 
already  checked  into  the  possibilities,  your  ' 
union  agreements  are  the  place  to  start.  ' 

Maybe  you  can  use  some  tools  and  not  I 
others,  or  perhaps  you  can  use  all  of  them  ' 
except  the  paint  sprayer.  ' 

Speaking  of  paint  spraying,  there  are  ' 
many  new  wall  finishes  available,  and  more 
to  come,  which  will  require  the  use  of  the  ' 
sprayer.  Only  thing  to  do  is  to  check  your  ' 
union.  I 

J^ew  safety  color  code 

A  new  safety  color  code  has  been  issued 
by  the  American  Standards  Association  of 
70  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17.  The  cost 
of  a  booklet  describing  the  new  code  is  50 
cents,  as  if  it  weren’t  bad  enough  already  to 
make  all  those  old  paint  jobs  obsolete. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worth  while  to 
discuss  why  the  changes  were  made,  as  if  a 
changing  society  were  not  reason  enough. 
Eight  colors  make  up  the  code,  which  is 
adding  three. 

Basically,  red  is  still  for  fire  equipment, 
danger  and  stop.  Orange  is  for  dangerous 
parts  of  machines,  yellow  for  caution.  Green 
is  what  you  expect.  Blue  is  caution  against 
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starting  up  equipment,  etc.,  which  is  not  in 
safe  working  order.  Purple  is  added  for  radi¬ 
ation  hazards.  Black  and  white  are  for  traffic 
route  markings,  housekeeping  signs,  etc. 

While  this  system  has  been  developed 
primarily  for  industrial  plants,  such  stand¬ 
ard  designation  of  the  use  of  colors  is  ex¬ 
cellent  general  practice.  Incidentally,  ready- 
mix  paint  numbers  according  to  federal 
specifications  and  paint  pigments  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  used  so  that  uniformity  of  color 
will  result.  Your  favorite  manufacturer  of 
paints  will  be  glad  to  fill  you  in  further. 

Xew  roofs  again 

For  the  last  few  years,  one  could  hardly 

jet  a  roof  on  before  someone  would  walk  in 

0 

with  a  “better”  roof.  What  with  aluminum 
coatings,  felt,  fabric,  fiberglas,  one  hardly 
gets  a  chance  to  test  one  roof  before  it’s  obso¬ 
lete.  Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  trusting  your 
roofing  contractor  (up  to  a  point)  and  keep¬ 
ing  your  fingers  crossed. 

One  of  those  to  throw  the  hat  into  the 
ring  is  a  glasfab  roof,  which  has  open  mesh 
so  that  the  layers  of  roof  coating  can  com¬ 
pletely  penetrate  (and  lock,  “it  is  said”). 
There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that 
glass  does  not  deteriorate  and  create  internal 
gases.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
strength  of  glass.  There  is  only  the  question 
of  proof  over  a  period  of  use  that  is  long 
enough  to  determine  the  yearly  cost  of  all 
iliese  roofs.  Perhaps  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  put  out  a  national  questionnaire  among 
CPM’s  on  their  experiences  with  these  myr¬ 
iad  items. 

Statistics 

Latest  figures  available  show  that  the 
wholesale  price  of  building  materials  may 
be  stabilizing,  but  at  plus  Yio  oi  1  per  cent 
since  a  year  ago,  and  plus  2  per  cent  from 
two  years  ago.  Generally  sp>eaking,  wood 


products  have  decreased,  metal  items  have 
increased,  and  non-metallic  mineral  items, 
such  as  plaster  and  concrete,  have  also  in¬ 
creased.  The  real  question  mark  is  paint, 
which  has  dropped  over  4  per  cent  in  the 
cost  of  the  materials  from  which  paint  is 
made  during  the  past  two  years,  and  in¬ 
creased  2.5  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  prepared 
paint.  In  alPthese  cases,  the  percentage  of 
the  final  product,  which  is  labor,  enters  into 
the  picture  as  do  the  competitive  aspects. 

Wiring  and  wiring  costs 

Some  office  buildings  and  some  apartment 
buildings,  but  not  many  and  perhaps  not 
for  long,  are  charging  tenants  for  bringing 
in  special  wires  to  take  care  of  the  increasing 
load  of  new  electrical  equipment.  Wire  re¬ 
corders,  coffee  makers,  electric  typewriters, 
and  now  air  conditioning  units  are  putting 
an  increasing  load  on  the  electrical  wiring 
systems  of  many  buildings. 

If  you’re  under  rent  control,  it’s  probably 
as  good  a  time  as  any  to  let  new  wiring 
facilities  pay  for  themselves.  In  any  event, 
unless  there  is  a  change  in  a  trend  that  seems 
overwhelming,  you  can  expect  more  and 
more  of  a  load  to  come. 

New  fluorescent  lamp 

General  Electric  has  a  new  high  output, 
rapid  start  fluorescent  lamp  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  this  spring.  See  your  electrical  con¬ 
tractor,  or  contact  GE  directly  as  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  possibilities  for  your  build¬ 
ings  in  special  applications. 

Crag  herbicide 

Now  comes  a  new  herbicide  that  works  in 
a  different  way  and  so  can  be  used  in  many 
places  where  2-4D  could  not  be  used.  For 
some  obscure  reason  it  is  called  “Crag”  and 
is  manufactured  by  Carbide  and  Carbon 
Chemicals  Company.  Trying  it  out  has 
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proved  it  highly  successful  to  date,  although 
it  has  not  been  used  for  a  full  season. 

Crag  works  by  keeping  seeds  from  germi¬ 
nation  and  can  thus  be  used  in  cultivated 
areas  around  flower  beds  and  shrubs.  This 
means  that  it  won’t  kill  perennial  weeds,  but 
there  are  few  of  these.  Used  regularly  ac¬ 
cord  to  directions  it  can  cut  down  drastically 
the  time  of  keeping  flower  bedi  and  shrub 
borders  weed-free. 

Just  for  the  record,  we’re  trying  it  out  on 
grass  areas  (although  the  manufacturers  did 
not  recommend  this)  which  have  heavy  in¬ 
festations  of  crabgrass.  (Keeping  the  fingers 
crossed  at  this  point  in  hopes  that  the  sum¬ 
mer  sun  and  dryness  will  not  kill  the  blue- 
grass). 

Can  enlargers 

During  a  five-year  stint  in  the  service  of 
Uncle  Sam,  a  favorite  pastime  was  dream¬ 
ing  up  inventions  useful  in  property  man¬ 
agement.  After  paying  lawyers’  fees  on  two 
of  them,  only  to  find  out  there  were  at  least 
thirty  thousand  patents  on  that  particular 
item  already,  it  was  decided  by  the  chairman 
of  the  board  that  working  was,  after  all,  the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 

One  of  these  items  was  an  enlarger  for  a 
paint  can  which  would  allow  paint  to  be 
stirred  in  the  original  can  and  used  without 
slopping  over  the  sides.  They’re  now  put 
out  by  The  Formix  Corporation  of  2  Oak 
Street,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

How  to  kill  grass'^  on  the  beach 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  killing 
“grass”  in  sand.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to 
have  to  make  certain  assumptions.  For  ex¬ 


ample,  assume  that  the  property  is  on  a 
fresh  water  lake  rather  than  on  the  ocean- 
that  it  has  fresh  water  rather  than  salt.  Also 
assume  that  there  is  nothing  growing  too 
close  to  the  grass  you  wish  to  kill.  If  the 
latter  is  not  true,  you  will  have  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  in  killing  the  grass  and 
probably,  in  that  case,  plain  salt  or  sodium 
chloride  would  be  the  best  thing. 

There  is  a  new  weed  killer  coming  out 
very  shortly  called  Urab,  which  is  short  for 
phenyldimethylurea.  Used  at  a  rate  of  8  to 
16  lbs.  per  acre,  it  will  kill  all  plants  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact  except  very  large 
trees. 

Sodium  chlorate  is  another  item  which 
you  might  use.  It  will  sterilize  the  soil  for 
one  or  more  years,  depending  upon  the  par¬ 
ticular  soil  condition.  It  is  used  at  a  rate  of 
4  lbs.  per  sq.  rod  during  the  growing  season 
or  2  lbs.  per  sq.  rod  late  in  October  or  early 
November.  If  somebody  sells  you  Atlacide 
as  sodium  chlorate,  it  should  be  used  at  5  lbs. 
and  3  lbs.  at  the  same  times. 

Borax  can  also  be  used  at  a  rate  of  15  to 
25  lbs.  per  sq.  rod.  CMU,  a  new  chemical 
which  is  non-selective,  is  strong  but  because 
of  its  insolubility  it  is  not  particularly  a  good 
idea  to  use  it  in  the  kind  of  condition  which 
I  visualize. 

I  should  point  out  that  clothing  and  foli¬ 
age  which  have  been  wet  with  spray  of 
sodium  chlorate  and  even  of  Atlacide  are 
highly  inflammable  when  dried.  Borax  is 
not,  but  nevertheless  every  attempt  should 
be  made  to  keep  from  getting  the  wet  spray 
on  the  clothing  or  on  any  foliage  which 
might  come  in  contact  with  cigarettes  very 
shortly. 


WHAT  TO  READ 

by  C.  M.  Jones,  Editor 

PERTINENT  COMMENTS  ON  BOOKS,  RECENT 
SURVEYS,  AND  ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST  TO 
PROPERTY  MANAGERS 


Book  Reviews  ^ 

How  TO  SAVE  TAXES  THROUGH  PROPER  ACCOUNT¬ 
ING  by  Jackson  L.  Boughner.  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1954,  pp.  295,  $5.65. 

Today  when  the  ability  to  retain  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  income  after  taxes  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  prerequisites  of 
the  efficient  executive,  any  ideas  which  are 
sound  and  legal  that  can  assist  in  achieving 
this  end  are  indeed  welcome.  This  book  af¬ 
fords  just  this  opportunity.  Its  general  scope 
has  value  and  interest  and  certain  facets  are 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  real  estate  men. 

As  to  the  reliability  of  the  book,  Mr. 
Boughner  is  both  an  attorney  at  law  and  a 
certified  public  accountant.  He  is  a  partner 
in  the  Chicago  law  firm  of  Tenney,  Sher¬ 
man,  Bentley  &  Guthrie.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Bar,  Illinois  State  Bar,  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  and  Federal  Bar  Associations,  the 
Illinois  Society  of  C.P.A.’s,  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Accountants,  and  the  National 
l  ax  Association.  By  background,  training, 
and  experience,  Mr.  Boughner  is  well  qual- 
ilied  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

While  most  of  the  material  treated  is  of 
interest  to  real  estate  men,  three  chapters 
are  of  particular  import.  Chapter  10  on 
“Reducing  the  Tax  on  Rental  Income” 
considers  such  factors  as  how  to  handle  al¬ 


terations  and  improvements,  advantage  of 
investing  in  mortgaged  property,  and  thin 
capitalization.  Chapter  19  covers  that  rel¬ 
atively  new  subject  of  lease  backs  as  well  as 
savings  to  be  made  through  the  use  of  a 
building  corporation. 

The  chapter  on  capital  gains  and  losses  is 
excellent.  Here  the  author  points  out  the 
manner  in  which  the  use  of  escrows  can  as¬ 
sist  in  fixing  the  time  for  realization,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  options,  the 
best  time  to  take  capital  gains  and  losses, 
and  when  not  to  get  capital  gains  treatment. 

The  author  in  the  preface  points  out  that 
in  all  matters  considered  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  accounting  aspects.  “Tax  savings  meth¬ 
ods  that  are  legal  rather  than  accounting  in 
nature  are  discussed  from  the  viewpoint  of 
such  accounting  problems  as  the  data  to  be 
assembled  and  the  evaluation  of  apparent 
results.” 

The  book  is  well  annotated  with  citations 
from  the  Code  and  court  decisions.  There  is 
an  ample  index  to  assist  in  making  the  book 
more  useful. 

Where  the  owners  of  real  property  lean 
heavily  upon  the  advise  of  the  property 
manager,  he  should  be  familiar  with  all  the 
possible  methods  by  which  he  can  protect 
his  client’s  income.  This  book  should  be  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  property  manager. 
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New  Certifications 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager”  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  following  individuals  by  the 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

CLYDE  W.  FOREMAN 
56  St.  Francis  Streei 
Mobile,  Alabama 

After  receiving  a  B.S.  from  Alabama  Polytechnical 
Institute  he  joined  his  father’s  firm  in  1924,  now 
Foreman  &  Foreman,  Inc.,  serving  as  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  firm;  his  30  years  of  experience  in 
the  real  estate  held  includes  management  of  all 
types  of  properties,  brokerage,  appraising,  mort¬ 
gage  lending  and  building;  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Mobile  Real  Estate  Assoc.,  C  of  C  and  Rotary  Club; 
director  of  the  American  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.;  president  of  Realty  Improvements,  Inc.;  and 
vice  president  and  director  of  the  Chicksaw  Realty 
Development  Corp.;  professional  territory  covers 
southern  Alabama  and  southern  Mississippi. 

RUDOLPH  BLAETTLER 
155  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 

Born,  San  Francisco,  California,  February  27,  1904; 
since  receiving  a  B.A.  at  the  Univ.  of  California  in 
1926  he  has  been  consistently  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment,  appraisal,  surveying,  sales  and  ownership, 
joining  the  James  Hurst  Co.  in  1951  as  broker  and 
property  manager  operating  residences,  apartment, 
store  and  office  buildings;  he  is  a  member  of  the 
San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board,  B.  O.  &  M.  and 
C  of  C;  professional  territory  covers  East  Bay  and 
San  Francisco,  California. 

W.  LEE  BAKER 

Ill  East  Kiowa 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Born,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  November  17, 
1925;  he  has  been  a  partner  in  the  Baker  Realty 
Company  since  1948  managing  residences,  apart¬ 
ment  and  office  buildings;  experience  also  includes 
brokerage,  and  residential  architecture  and  build 
ing;  completed  IREM’s  Management  Course  in 
Chicago  (1953);  he  is  on  the  board  of  the  I'hysical 
Education  Dept,  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  Board  of  Realtors;  proles 


sional  territory  covers  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
and  surrounding  area. 

GORDON  M.  CARLSON 
624  -  17TH  Street 
Denver,  Colorado 

Born,  Elbert,  Colorado,  November  19,  1923;  in  1949 
after  4  years’  Naval  training  joined  V.  J.  Dunton 
Realty  Co.  where  he  was  assistant  manager  of  the 
property  management  department,  and  helped 
establish  a  commercial  sales  department  through 
conducting  training  courses  for  new  salesmen;  in 
1953  he  became  property  manager  for  Van  Schaack 
&  Company  specializing  in  residences,  apartment 
and  store  buildings;  completed  IREM’s  Manage¬ 
ment  Course  in  Oakland  (1951)  and  the  Mainten¬ 
ance  School  in  Chicago  (1952);  he  is  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  and  the  Denver  Board  of 
Realtors;  professional  territory  covers  metropolitan 
Denver,  Colorado. 

CHARLES  D.  PALO 

520  Railway  Exchange  Building 

Denver,  Colorado 

Born,  Great  Falls,  Montana,  February  17,  1923: 
property  manager  for  E.  J.  Dempsey  &  Co.  devoting 
full  time  to  the  management  of  residences,  apart¬ 
ment  and  store  buildings;  formerly  managed  prop¬ 
erty  for  Van  Schaack  &  Company  and  was  store 
manager  for  Purity  Creamery;  he  received  a  B.A. 
degree  from  the  Univ.  of  Colorado  in  1949  and  com¬ 
pleted  IREM’s  Management  Course  in  Chicago 
(1953);  he  is  a  member  of  the  Denver  Board  of 
Realtors;  professional  territory  covers  Adams,  Arap¬ 
ahoe  and  Jefferson  Counties  and  metropolitan  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado. 

EUGENE  M.  RANKIN 
234  Biscayne  Boulevard 
.Miami,  Florida 

Bom,  Cilassport,  Pennsylvania,  December  21,  1922; 
has  been  with  The  Keyes  Company  since  1948  cur¬ 
rently  holding  position  of  office  building  manager 
devoting  full  time  to  management  of  store  and  office 
buildings;  he  completed  IREM’s  Management 
(bourse  in  (Hiitago  (>953);  i^i  a  member  of  the 
.Miami  Board  of  Realtors  and  B.  O.  &  M.;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Miami,  Florida. 
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EDWARD  J.  REILLY 
174  East  Flagler  Street 
Miami,  Florida 

Born,  New  York,  New  York,  Semptember  29,  1911: 
spent  5  years  as  assistant  head  of  the  management 
department  of  Paramount  Pictures  in  New  York 
and  in  1951  transferred  to  Miami,  Florida,  where 
he  operates  the  residential  and  commercial  prop- 
tries  of  Paramount  Enterprises,  Inc.;  he  attended 
New  York  Univ.  and  Columbia  Univ.  receiving  a 
B.S.  degree;  is  a  member  of  the  Miami  Board  of 
Realtors,  B.  O.  &  M.  and  C  of  C  (president  in 
1953);  professional  territory  covers  southeastern 
Florida. 

NICHOLAS  L.  SCHANK 
3555  North  Ashland  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Forest  Park,  Illinois,  January  15,  1897;  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  Schank  &  Associates,  Inc.,  a 
general  real  estate  firm  which  he  founded  in  1932; 
specializes  in  residential  building  management;  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  and  North  Side  Real 
Estate  Boards;  a  past  president  of  Allied  Real  Estate 
Brokers  and  Lions  Club;  professional  territory 
covers  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  suburbs. 

ROBERT  E.  JOVE 
1571  Sherman  Avenue 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  October  4,  1923;  in  1949 
after  receiving  a  B.S.  degree  and  attending  one  year 
of  law  school  at  Northwestern  Univ,  he  became 
property  manager  for  Frick  &  Lindquist  in  Chicago; 
since  1951  he  has  been  associated  with  Quinlan  and 
Tyson,  Inc.,  Evanston,  as  manager  of  several  apart¬ 
ment  buildings,  he  completed  IREM’s  Management 
Course  in  Chicago  (1953):  is  a  member  of  tlie 
Evanston-North  Shore  Board  of  Realtors;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  the  north  side  of  Chicago 
and  Evanston,  Illinois. 

THOMAS  C.  KELLER 
208  North  Delaware  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Born,  Richmond,  Indiana,  June  5,  1914;  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Keller  Realty,  Inc.,  which  he  organized  with 
his  father  in  1941;  has  been  active  in  the  real  estate 
field  for  22  years  during  which  he  has  engaged  in 
construction,  general  brokerage,  financing,  insur¬ 
ance,  appraising  and  management  of  commercial 
and  residential  buildings;  served  for  two  years  as 
Red  Cross  Field  Director  with  an  overseas  combat 
unit;  he  is  past  chairman  of  the  property  manage¬ 


ment  division,  Indianapolis  Real  Estate  Board,  and 
a  member  of  the  Apartment  Owners’  Assoc,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis;  past  president,  Marion  Co.  Chapter, 
SRA;  has  served  as  a  lecturer  on  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment  and  appraising  at  Indiana  Univ.  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Savings  &  Loan  Institute  in  Indianapolis;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Marion  County,  Indiana. 

BILLY  J.  PALETOU 
310  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Born,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  September  19,  1919; 
vice  president  of  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Inc.  with  which 
he  has  been  associated  since  1948  devoting  full  time 
to  the  management  of  residences,  duplexes,  apart¬ 
ment,  store  and  office  buildings;  completed  IREM’s 
Management  Course  in  Chicago  (1953)  and  Main¬ 
tenance  School  (1951);  he  is  a  member  of  the  Real 
Estate  Board  and  Young  Men’s  Business  Club  of 
New  Orleans;  professional  territory  covers  Orleans, 
Jefferson  and  St.  Bernard  Parishes  in  Louisiana. 

MYRON  C.  ROBERTS 
655  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Born,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  .August  8,  1917;  en¬ 
tered  the  real  estate  field  after  receiving  an  A.B. 
degree  at  Yale  Univ.  and  in  1949  became  a  partner 
of  Roberts  Bros.  Management  Co.  and  its  subsid¬ 
iaries,  the  St.  Paul  Construction  Co.  and  St.  Paul 
Investment  Co.,  where  he  has  been  active  in  plan¬ 
ning,  financing,  building  and  managing  houses  and 
apartment  properties;  holds  a  City  of  Boston 
builders  license  and  has  15  years  of  experience  in 
the  real  estate  field;  he  is  director  of  the  Boston 
Real  Estate  Board,  vice  president  of  the  Rental 
Housing  Assoc,  and  past  president  of  the  Boston 
.Apartment  House  Owners  Ossoc.;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  the  New  England  states. 

JOHN  K.  STORR 
710  Guardian  Building 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Born,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  .August  1,  1906;  follow¬ 
ing  a  6-year  career  of  teaching  and  6  years’  service 
in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  in  1946  he  entered  the 
real  estate  field  as  a  partner  of  Storr  Realty  Com¬ 
pany;  in  addition  to  management  of  residences, 
apartment  and  industrial  buildings  he  engages  in 
subdividing,  building,  brokerage,  appraising  and  a 
general  insurance  business;  he  received  an  .A.B.  de¬ 
gree  at  the  Univ.  of  Minnesota  (1930)  and  his 
M..A.  at  Columbia  Univ.  (1931);  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  Lt.  Col.  USMCR  with  a  presidential  unit 
citation  with  star;  he  completed  IREM’s  Manage- 
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nient  Course  in  Chicago  (1953)  and  Maintenance 
School  (1952);  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Paul  Assoc, 
of  Commerce,  Sales  Executives  Club  and  Y.M.C.A.; 
a  director  of  the  Board  of  Realtors  and  served  on 
the  Fair  Rent  Comm,  by  appointment  of  the  Mayor; 
holds  membership  in  the  SRA  and  NIREB;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Ramsey  and  Washington 
Counties  in  Minnesota. 

SOLON  GERSHMAN 
114  Gay  Avenue 
Clayton,  Missouri 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  April  27,  1918;  president 
of  Solon  Gershman,  Inc.,  established  in  1948;  has 
had  7  years’  experience  in  appraising,  mortgage 
lending,  brokerage  and  insurance;  serves  as  mort¬ 
gage  correspondent  and  territory  appraiser  for  Lib¬ 
erty  Natl.  Life  Ins.  Co.  and  manages  residences, 
apartment,  store  and  office  buildings;  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County  Real 
Estate  Boards,  Associated  Insurance  Agents,  and 
.AIRE.^;  professional  territory  covers  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Louis  County,  Missouri. 

riIOM.\S  J.  O’TOOLE 
4530  Gravois  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  June  10,  1926;  after  re¬ 
ceiving  a  B.S.  degree  at  St.  Louis  Univ.  he  joined 
his  father’s  firm,  Phelim  O’Toole  Real  Estate  Com¬ 
pany,  where  he  has  conducted  a  general  real  estate, 
insurance,  appraisal  and  brokerage  business  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  management  of  residential  and  commercial 
buildings,  has  done  part-time  teaching  in  secondary 
schools;  holds  membership  in  the  St.  Louis  Real 
Estate  Board  and  Officials  Assoc.,  and  NIREB;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County,  Missouri,  and  the  state  of  Illinois. 

SAM  E.  BROWN 

2206  Central  Avenue,  S.E. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Born,  Dalhart,  Texas,  February  17,  1921;  owner, 
I'he  Sam  Brown  Company;  operates  a  general  in¬ 
surance,  brokerage,  mortgage  loan  and  management 
business;  has  6  years’  experience  in  management  of 
residences,  apartments  and  store  buildings;  received 
a  B.S.  degree  at  Texas  A.  &  M.;  served  as  president 
of  the  Albuquerque  Board  of  Realtors  and  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  Mexico  Realtors  Assoc,  in  1953; 
holds  membership  in  the  Albuquerque  Home 
Home  Builders  Assoc.;  professional  territory  covers 
principally  the  city  of  Albuquerque  and  Bernalillo 
County  in  New  Mexico. 


ROWLAND  E.  DIETZ 
1961  Madison  Road 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Born,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October  26,  1920;  partner, 
B.  S.  Dietz  Realty  Co.  with  which  he  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  for  5  years  operating  a  general  brokerage, 
appraising  and  property  management  business:  he 
received  an  A.B.  degree  at  Swarthmore  College 
(1942)  and  his  M.A.  (1946)  and  Ph.D.  (1948)  at 
Columbia  Univ.;  he  completed  IREM’s  Manage¬ 
ment  Lecture  Course  in  Detroit  (1951);  is  a  member 
of  the  Cincinnati  Real  Estate  Board,  trustee  of  the 
Better  Housing  League  and  director  of  the  Council 
on  World  Affairs;  professional  territory  covers 
southern  Ohio  and  northern  Kentucky. 

J.  E.  MARTIN 

410  Cravens  Building 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Born,  Mabelvale,  Arkansas,  May  13,  1892;  has  been 
with  The  Bond  Rental  Co.  for  22  years  as  assistant 
to  V.  J.  Booth,  owner;  specializes  in  management 
of  residential  and  commercial  properties;  also  ex¬ 
perienced  in  real  estate  appraising  and  sales;  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Real  Estate  Board; 
director  of  the  American  Building  and  Loan  Assoc, 
and  Y.M.C.A.;  professional  territory  covers  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Oklahoma,  and  environs. 

ALLEN  MAYO 
237  Mayo  Building 
I'uLSA,  Oklahoma 

Born,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  January  4,  1916;  executive 
vice  president  of  Mayos’  Incorporated;  has  been 
active  in  the  real  estate  field  for  10  years;  experi¬ 
ence  includes  2  years’  employment  in  the  mortgage 
department  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 
appraisal  work,  and  extensive  property  manage¬ 
ment;  completed  IREM’s  Management  Course  in 
Chicago  (1953):  he  is  a  director  of  the  Atlas  Life 
Ins.  Co.  and  State  Federal  Savings  and  Loans  Assoc, 
in  Tulsa;  served  as  president  and  is  now  director 
of  the  Tulsa  Assoc,  of  B.  O.  &  M.;  active  member 
of  the  Tulsa  Real  Estate  Board  and  C  of  C;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Tulsa  County  in  Okla¬ 
homa. 

KENNETH  R.  RICE 
5536  Carnarvon  Drive 
Norfolk,  Virginia 

Born,  Birmingham,  England,  July  9,  1916:  recently 
became  manager  of  Lansdale  Gardens,  a  community 
of  1500  garden  apartments,  following  31/^  years  of 
maintaining  and  managing  properties  for  Drucker 
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&  Falk  in  Hampton,  Virginia:  he  received  a  B.A. 
and  LL.B.  degree  at  London  University  after  which 
he  spent  4  years  as  a  practising  attorney;  completed 
IREM’s  Management  Course  in  Chicago  (1953): 
is  a  member  of  the  Norfolk-Portsmouth  Board  of 
Realtors,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

ROBERT  B.  COLWELL 
f.  Vance  Building 
Skatile,  Washington 

Born,  Seattle,  Washington,  November  11,  1915:  re¬ 
cently  assumed  position  of  vice  president  and  prop¬ 
erty  manager  for  Vante  l.umbcr  Company,  a  prop¬ 
erty  management  firm;  formerly  for  41,4  years  was 
vice  president  of  Securities  Mortgage  Co.  engaging 
in  mortgage  lending,  brokerage  and  apjiraisal  work, 
and  for  8  years  was  vice  president  of  Chas.  F.  CHise, 
■Agent,  Inc.  where  he  administered  the  building  and 
operation  of  garden  apartments,  garages,  theaters. 


hotels  and  commercial  buildings;  received  a  B.S. 
degree  at  Stanford  Univ.;  is  a  vice  president  of  the 
Seattle  B.  O.  &  M.  Assoc.;  holds  membership  in  the 
Seattle  Real  Estate  Board,  C  of  C  and  Municipal 
League;  professional  territory  covers  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

ARTHUR  O.  BUENGER 
710  North  Plankinton  Avenue 
Milwaukee,  Wlsconsin 

Born,  Milwaukee,  AV’isconsin,  .August  25.  1908; 
owner  of  .Arthur  O.  Buenger  Co.;  has  specialized 
for  20  years  in  management  of  all  types  of  property; 
he  attended  IREM’s  Management  Course  and 
Maintenance  School  in  C.hicago  in  1953,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  .American  Institute  of  Banking 
courses;  holds  membership  in  the  Milwaukee  Board 
of  Realtors,  City  Cdub,  and  is  first  vice  president 
of  the  B.  O.  &:  M.  .Assoc,  in  Milwaukee;  professional 
territory  covers  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


FREDERICK  W.  WEISENBERGER 
2007  Union  Avenue 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

Born,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  January  3,  1912: 
secretary-treasurer  of  Redpath  Realties  Ltd.,  a  real 
estate  brokerage  firm  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
DeGaspe  Realties  Ltd.,  real  estate  holding  com¬ 
pany;  has  8  years  of  experience  in  property  man¬ 
agement,  brokerage,  appraising  and  mortgaging: 
holds  insurance  agents  license  and  is  commissioner 
of  Superior  Court  in  the  Province  of  Quebec;  he  is 
a  councillor  in  the  Pointe  Claire  Young  Mens  C  of 
C  and  vice  president  of  SRA;  professional  territory 
covers  the  Island  of  Montreal. 

EDWARD  C.  HUSTACE 
1082  Ala  Moana  Boulevard 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Born,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  August  31,  1915:  entered 
the  real  estate  field  in  1946  after  service  in  the 
armed  forces;  manager  of  property  management 
department  of  Victoria  Ward,  Ltd.  where  he  has 


engaged  in  extensive  land  development  including 
construction  of  roads  and  commercial  buildings, 
leasing,  financing  and  management:  he  received  a 
B.Ed.  degree  at  the  Univ.  of  Hawaii  and  anM.B..A. 
degree  at  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Admin.  (1940):  holds  membership  in  the  Honolulu 
Realty  Board:  professional  territory  covers  Hawaii. 

GILBERT  W.  ROOT 
P.  O.  Box  2041 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Born,  San  Francisco,  California,  December  27,  1903: 
executive  vice  president  of  ('ooke  Trust  (.0.,  Ltd. 
with  which  he  has  been  associated  since  1938  super¬ 
vising  all  company  real  estate  and  property  manage¬ 
ment  activities;  experienced  in  management  of 
single-family  homes,  commercial  properties,  apart¬ 
ment  and  hotel  buildings:  received  an  LL.B.  degree 
at  Golden  Gate  College;  is  former  president  of  the 
Honolulu  Realty  Board  and  the  local  chapter  of 
.AIREA;  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Municipal  Affairs 
(amim.  of  the  C  of  C;  professional  territory  covers 
Hawaii. 


Principles  of 

Real  Estate  Management 

FOURTH  EDITION  . . .  Revised  and  enlarged 
to  475  pages  . . .  the  most  comprehensive, 
up-to-date  book  on  property  management 

By  JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR.,  president  of  Real  Estate  Research 
Corporation,  senior  partner  of  Downs,  Mohl  and  company, 
nationally-known  author  and  lecturer,  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Property  Management 

Principles  of  Real  Estate  Management  provides  an 
enlightening  view  of  opportunities  for  professional 
property  managers  at  a  time  when  owners  every¬ 
where  are  seeking  better  returns  and  more  efl&cient 
operation  of  investment  properties  of  all  types. 

It  is  a  reliable  reference  manual  for  the  experi¬ 
enced  real  estate  dealer  and  a  valuable  handbook  for 
beginners  and  students.  Because  of  its  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  real  estate  operation,  it  has  been  used  by 
50  colleges  and  universities  as  a  standard  text  in  real 
estate  courses. 

The  new  Fourth  Edition,  revised  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rich,  rapidly-expanding  management  mar¬ 
ket,  is  qualified  to  be  an  exceptionally  useful  guide 
to  success  for  Realtors,  builders,  mortgage  bankers, 
insurance  executives,  teachers  and  students. 

$5.75  PER  COPY 

Ordttr  from  the  Institulo  of  Rool  Estate  Management, 

22  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  3 


National  and  Chapter  Officers 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTA  TE  MANAGEM  EM 


NATIONAL  OFFICERS,  1954 


PRESIDENT 

|.  Russell  Doiron 

638  Florida  St . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
William  A.  P.  Watkins 

134  N.  LaSalle  St . Chicago,  Ill. 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 
Richard  T.  Hosler 

813  Rentschler  Bldg . Hamilton,  Ohio 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 

Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 
A.  T.  BI'CKWItii 

234  Biscayne  Blvd . Miami,  Fla. 

hnua,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
Hal  Easton 

600  Securities  Bldg . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia 
Emanuel  E.  Falk 

i34-26th  St . Newport  News,  Va. 

New  Jersey,  New  York 
Herbert  E.  Goldbero 

488  Central  Ave . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

California,  Nevada,  Philippine  Islands, 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford 

85  Post  St . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
O.  B.  Johnston 

116  E.  Fifth  St . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Delaware,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
John  Lawler,  Jr. 

450  Fourth  Ave . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

Utah,  Wyoming 
Frank  L.  Lort 

1650  Broadway . Denver,  Colo. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
Waijiemar  Spliid 

212  Corbett  Bldg . Portland,  Ore. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Quebec 
Frank  R.  Sylvester 

50  Congress  St . Boston,  Mass. 

Louisiana,  Texas 

Richard  V.  Works 

1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg . Dallas,  Tex. 


Herbert  U.  Nelson,  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  Armel  Nutter,  Treasurer 

509  Cooper  Street . Camden,  N.  J. 

J.  Ernest  Kuehner,  Director,  Research  Division 

326  Tower  Grove  Drive . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 


Term  Expiring  December  ji,  ig$6 


Howard  Bliss . 

Raymond  Bosley . 

Charles  Christel . 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr 
William  S.  Everett.  . 
Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr. 
Maxine  R.  Hammond. 

Henry  Miller,  Jr . 

Durand  Taylor . 


....Detroit,  Mich. 
. . .  .Toronto,  Can. 

_ St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

. . Chicago,  Ill. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. Dayton,  Ohio 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

.New  York,  N.  Y. 


Term  Expiring  December  ji,  7955 


Warner  G.  Baird - 

Edmund  D.  Cook . 

Arthur  Eckstein . 

Howard  H.  Gilbert.  . 
Robert  T.  Hichfield 

George  J.  Pipe . 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . 

James  M.  Udall . 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  . . 


. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Princeton,  N.  J. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

- Cambridge,  Mass. 

.  .Washington,  D.  C. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. . .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
.  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Term  Expiring  December  ji,  19^4 


David  W.  Childs  . . . . 
Robert  J.  Dotson  , . . 

Harry  J.  Fath . 

H,  Walter  Graves.  . 
J.  Wallace  Paletou. 
Raymond  K.  Sheriff  , 
Irving  F.  Truitt  . . . , 
William  Walters,  Sr, 
Daniel  Weisberg  . . . , 


. .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

_ Savannah,  Ga. 

.  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
.Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.New  Orleans,  La. 
.  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Norfolk,  Va. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
.  ..Roxhury,  Mass. 


Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Carey  Winston  . Washington,  D.  C. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb . Washington.  D.  C. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1954 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
Morton  S.  Kline,  President 

154  W.  State  Street . Trenton,  N.  J. 

Charles  B.  Swensen,  First  Vice  President 

283  Central  Avenue . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Frank  B.  Maring,  Second  Vice  President 

24  Commerce  Street,  Room  1124 . Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry  N.  Stam,  Third  Vice  President 

5  Colt  Street . Paterson,  N.  J. 

Charles  T.  Shakarjian,  Fourth  Vice  President 

2506  Bergenline  Avenue . Union  City,  N.  J. 

Vincent  A.  Buono,  Treasurer 

73  Main  Street . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr.,  Secretary 

200  Marne  Avenue . Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
H.  Walter  Graves,  President 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Bertram  A.  Druker,  President 

15  Kneeland  Street,  Room  708 . Boston,  Mass. 

Haroij)  E.  Waldron,  Vice  President 

645  Hancock  Street . Quincy,  Mass. 

Richard  A.  Dow,  Secretary-Treasurer 
4  Brattle  Street . Cambridge,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 
George  C.  Ewald,  President 

218  W.  Gongress  Street . Detroit,  Mich. 

Jack  Caminker,  Vice  President 

3535  David  Stott  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

Harry  J.  Tomlinson,  Secretary-Treasurer 

8830  E.  Ten  Mile  Road . Centerline,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
Stanton  Jones,  President 

474  N.  Beverly  Drive . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

William  J.  Sexton,  Vice  President 

900  Wilshire  Boulevard . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  A.  Walters,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

3923  W.  Sixth  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk,  Secretary-Treasurer 

5134  N.  Figueroa  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 
Robert  V.  Erickson,  President 

3707  Fifth  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sidney  A.  Schwartz,  Vice  President 

218  Bakewell  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Leo  B.  Shapero,  Secretary-Treasurer 

518-523  Bakewell  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GREATER  METROPOLITAN  WASHINGTON 
CHAPTER 
Edward  T.  Oeujtt,  Jr.,  President 

1505  H  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

George  E.  Lochte,  Vice  President 

1700  Eye  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 


Milburn  j.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  Secretary 

2730  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Edward  J.  Walsh,  Treasurer 

815— nth  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
Morris  Wasserman,  President 

914  Doctors  Building . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

William  A.  Worst,  Vice  President 

Fourth  &  Walnut  Streets . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TULSA  CHAPTER 
Roy  Deaton,  President 

302  S.  Boulder . 

Morris  W.  Turner,  Vice  President 

II  W.  Sixth  Street . 

B.  M.  Davenport,  Secretary-Treasurer 
208  Thompson  Building . 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 


Theodore  S.  Schmidt,  President 

7  N.  Brentwood  Boulevard  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Glennon  McDonald,  Vice  President 

3504  Lindell  Blvd . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vernette  C.  McKenzie,  Secretary 

6394  Delmar  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson,  President 
500  First  National  Bank  Building. . . . 

Arthur  A.  All  wine.  Vice  President 

832  S.  24th  Street . 

Robert  R.  Root,  Secretary-Treasurer 
515  S.  20th  Street . 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 

Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 
4347  'V.  Fond  du  lac  Avenue. .... 

Gene  J.  Hartung,  Vice  President 

1802  W.  Gen  ter  Street . 

V.  L.  White,  Secretary-Treasurer 
622  N.  Water  Street,  Room  318. . 

DALLAS  CHAP l  ER 

C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr.,  President 

4505  N.  Central  Expressway . 

Lawrence  C.  Gallaway,  Vice  President 

i(yj  Prather  Street . 

Ons  M.  Caskey,  Secretary-Treasurer 
1209  Main  Street . 

KANSAS  CITY  CHAP  I  ER 
Harry  D.  Woodward,  President 

114  W.  Tenth  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Harold  E.  Denney,  Vice  President 

921  Baltimore  Avenue . Kansas  City,  Mu. 

Fred  B.  Brady,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

'1  enth  k  Grand  Avenues . Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Tulsa,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 


Omaha,  Nehr. 
Omaha,  Nehr. 
Omaha,  Nehr. 


Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Milwaukee,  Vy’isc. 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 


,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
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MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
John  D.  Snyder,  President 

466514  Freedomway,  West . Baltimore,  Md. 

Wii.i.iAM  J.  Martin,  Vice  President 

II  E.  Chase  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

John  W.  Morris,  Secretary-Treasurer 

410  Morris  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 
Bret  Kf.li.y,  President 

810  N.  Main  Street . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Kenneth  H.  Gay,  Vice  President 

402  Midland  Savings  Building . Denver,  Colo. 

Robert  Paik:ett,  Secretary -Treasurer 

19  E.  Pikes  Peak  Avenue . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
Aubrey  M.  Davis,  President 

311  Granger  Building . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Stewart  Wicklin,  Vice  President 

1401  Sixth  Avenue . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  N.  D.  Grii  itth.  Secretary 

52 1  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  D.  Thompstin,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

P.  O.  Box  1150 . San  Diego,  Calif. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
Wii.i.iAM  S.  Brenza,  President 

214  Shoreland  Building . Miami,  Fla. 

t'icTOR  E.  Corrigan,  Vice  President 

131  Shoreland  Building . Miami,  Fla. 

Ee.eanor  Egei-and,  Secretary 

138  Shoreland  Arcade . Miami,  Fla. 

Mildred  B.  Callahan,  Treasurer 

3484  Main  Highway . Miami,  Fla. 

MEMPHIS  CHAPTER 
\V.  D.  Galbreath,  President 

215  Columbian  Mutual  Tower . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Will  H.  Higgins,  Vice  President 

112  Dermon  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 


John  S.  Palmer,  Secretary-Treasurer 

158  Madison  Avenue . Memphis,  Tenn. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Vincent  T.  Mead,  President 

145  Sutter  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Jack  Jacobson,  Vice  President 

368  Bush  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Secretary 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charles  B.  Neuman,  Treasurer 

1  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
Reid  J.  McClatchy,  President 

809  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Gordon  E.  Bush,  Vice  President 

815  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Grace  Sebastian,  Secretary-Treasurer 

2116  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 
Harold  J.  Rieger,  President 

208  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Room  2072 . Chicago,  Ill. 

.Abram  L.  Alcorn,  Vice  President 

33  W.  Washington  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

John  R.  Higgins,  Secretary 

10  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Room  1506 . Chicago,  Ill. 

William  Gerhardt,  Treasurer 

69  W.  Washington  Street,  Room  701 . Chicago,  Ill. 

INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER 
Berkley  W.  Duck,  jR..  President 

251  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Walter  M.  Evans,  Vice  President 

3  Virginia  Avenue . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Donald  R.  Hueber,  Secretary -Treasurer 

144  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GEORGIA  CHAPTER 
Officers  to  be  elected 


Advisory  Boards  &  Committees 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


DIVISION  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  1954 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 
55  William  Walters,  Sr.,  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

54  Hal  Easton,  Vice  Chairman . Omaha,  Nebr. 

55  Irving  F.  Truitt . Norfolk,  Va. 

54  Daniel  Weisberg . Roxbury,  Mass. 

Subcommittee  on  Textbook  &  College  Contacts 

54  Daniel  Weisberg,  Chairman . Roxbury,  Mass. 

54  S.  V.  Beach,  Vice  Chairman . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

54  Alfred  Rasor . Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Subcommittee  on  Seminars 

54  John  J.  Lawler,  Jr.,  Chairman . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

54  Frank  R.  Sylvester,  Vice  Chairman.  .Boston,  Mass. 

54  Maxine  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

54  C.  Gordon  Jackson  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

Subcommittee  on  Maintenance  Schools 

54  WiLUAM  O.  Campbell,  Chairman _ Evanston,  Ill. 

54  Edward  S.  Hart,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

54  WiLUAM  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

54  Lyndon  H.  Lesch . Chicago,  Ill. 

54  Ralph  D.  Price . Chicago,  Ill. 

Subcommittee  on  Lecture  Courses 
54  Kendall  Cady,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 


54  Jack  E.  Huntsberger,  Vice  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

54  Delbert  S.  Wenzuck . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

54  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chairman 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

54  Robert  C.  Goodman,  Vice  Chairman . , .  Norfolk,  Va. 

54  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Journal  Editor.  .Chicago,  Ill. 

55  Robert  T.  Highfield . Washington,  D.  C. 

54  James  M.  Udall . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 

54  R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

55  William  A.  Walters,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

54  David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

54  Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

54  F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  AND  PLANNING 

54  Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.,  Chairman 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

54  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Vice  Chairman 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

55  William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 


COMMITTEES,  1954 


ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 

55 

54 

Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . . 

54 

54 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg,  Vice  Chairman 

54 

54 

A.  T.  Beckwith . 

54 

Fred  B.  Brady,  Jr . 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

54 

54 

Gordon  E.  Bush . 

_ Sacramento,  Calif. 

54 

55 

H.  D.  Dermon . 

55 

Robert  J.  Dotson . 

54 

54 

Bertram  A.  Druker . 
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March  1954,  p.'2i9:  June  1954,  p.  279. 

New  Certiheations.  Dec.  1953,  pp.  150-154;  March 
‘954,  pp.  215-218:  June  1954,  pp.  273-278. 

Past  Presidents  Club.  Sept.  1953,  p.  48;  Dec.  1953, 
p.  160;  March  1954,  p.  224;  June  1954,  p.  284. 
President  for  1954.  Dec.  1953,  p.  99. 

Regional  Vice  Presidents.  March  1954,  p.  163. 

Rosters.  Sept.  1953,  pp.  49-96. 

INSURANCE 

Pointers  for  the  Insurance  Department,  durchslac. 
June  1954,  pp.  264-265. 

LAND  UTILIZATION 

The  Housing  Act  of  Analyzed,  bunsa.  June 

‘954.  PP-  235-242. 

Management  and  Neighborhood  Renewal,  burns. 
June  1954,  pp.  257-261. 

Some  Unusual  Land  Problems  in  Hawaii,  lum. 
March  1954,  pp.  191-200. 

LEASES,  HOMESTEAD 

Some  Unusual  Land  Problems  in  Hawaii,  lum. 
March  1954,  pp.  191-200. 

LEASES.  LONG-TERM 

Should  Long-Term  Leases  Have  an  Escalator  Clause? 

LIPPERT.  June  1954,  pp.  262-263. 
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LEASES,  ggg-YEAR 

Some  Unusual  Land  Problems  in  Hawaii,  lum. 
March  1954,  pp.  igi-2(X). 

LIGHTING 

Correct  Lighting  Practice.  Dec.  1953,  pp.  140-148. 

LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  How  It  Grew,  chadwick. 
Dec.  1953,  pp.  128-139. 

MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 
Editor:  davtd  l.  keith 

Section:  Sept.  1953,  pp.  39-42:  Dec.  1953,  p.  149:  March 
1954,  pp.  210-212;  June  1954,  pp.  266-272. 

Subjects: 

Accidents  will  happen.  Dec.  1953.  p.  149. 

Air  vent  cleaning.  June  1954,  p.  267. 

Aluminum  nails.  Dec.  1953,  p.  119. 

Atomized  insecticides.  June  1954,  p.  269. 

Brooms  and  standardization.  June  1954,  p.  266. 
Calking  compound.  June  1954,  p.  268. 

Can  enlargers.  June  1954.  p.  272. 

Chemical  grass  trimmers,  cont’d.  Sept.  1953,  p.  39. 
Cleaning  acoustical  surfaces.  March  1954,  p.  212. 
Color-flecked  paint.  March  1954,  p.  210. 

Concrete  repairs,  etc.  March  1954,  p.  210. 

Crag  herbicide.  June  1954,  pp.  271-272. 

Decorations  and  sales.  June  1954,  p.  270. 

Early  consulting.  June  1954,  p.  268. 

Expected  odors.  June  1954,  p.  269. 

Fiberglas  roofs.  March  1954,  p.  21 1. 

Fritted  trace  elements  for  lawns.  March  1954,  pp. 
211-212. 

Gloves.  Sept.  1953,  p.  41. 

Hanging  pictures.  June  1954,  p.  269. 

How  to  kill  "grass”  on  the  beach.  June  1954,  p.  272. 
Ladders.  June  1954.  p-  268. 

Loss  of  hearing.  June  1954,  pp.  268-269. 

Morale  for  maintenance  men.  June  1954,  pp.  269-270. 
Names  are  important.  Sept.  1933,  p.  40. 

New  double-glazed  windows.  Sept.  1953,  p.  40. 

New  fluorescent  lamp.  June  1954,  p.  271. 

New  pigeon  product.  March  1954,  pp.  210-211. 

New  roofs  again.  June  1954,  p.  271. 

New  safety  color  code.  June  1954,  pp.  270-271. 

Paint  progress.  Dec.  1953,  p.  149. 

Peg  Ixiard  shelving.  Dec.  1953,  p.  149. 

Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  Sept.  1953,  pp.  41-42. 
Plastic^  and  property  management.  June  1934,  pp. 
266-267. 

Portable  power  tools.  June  1934.  p.  270. 

Power  sweepers.  Sept.  1933,  pp.  40-41. 

Progressive  photography.  June  1934.  pp.  267-268. 
Safety  shoes.  .Sept.  1933,  p.  41. 

Soil  conditioners.  Dec.  1933.  p.  149. 

Statistics.  June  1934.  p.  271. 

.Swallows,  too.  Sept.  1933,  pp.  39-40. 

Tape  rather  than  paint.  June  1934,  p.  267. 

Termites  and  contracts.  June  1954,  p.  267. 
Thermoglare  film  and  thermoglare  sheet.  March 
1934,  p.  212. 


Tiles  vs.  full  covering.  June  1954,  p.  269. 

Wiring  and  wiring  costs.  June  1954,  p.  271. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANT 

A  Management  Consultant  Is  Born,  beach.  Dec. 
'953.  pp-  120-127. 

MEDICAL  BUILDING 

My  Adventure  with  an  Unwanted  Medical  Building. 
REA.  June  1934,  pp.  243-230. 

MODERNIZATION 

The  Case  Today  for  Older  Apartments,  james.  Sept. 
'953.  PP-  '3-29- 

Management  and  Neighborhood  Renewal,  burns. 
June  1954.  pp.  237-261. 

NEIGHBORHOOD 

Don’t  Tear  It  Down— Build  It  Up.  earr.  March  1954, 
pp.  164-169. 

Management  and  Neighborhood  Renewal,  burns. 
June  1934,  pp.  237-261. 

NEW  BUSINESS 

The  Housing  Act  of  7954  Analyzed,  bunsa.  June 
'954.  PP-  235-242. 

Management  and  Neighborhood  Renewal,  burns. 
June  1954,  pp.  257-261. 

A  Management  Consultant  Is  Born,  beach.  Dec. 
'953.  PP-  120-127. 

999-YEAR  LEASE 

Some  Unusual  Land  Problems  in  Hawaii,  lum. 
March  1954,  pp.  191-200. 

OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

Correct  Lighting  Practice.  Dec.  1953,  pp.  140-148. 
Some  Answers  to  the  Parking  Puzzle,  downs.  March 
'954.  PP-  170-184- 
01 L  INDUSTRY 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  How  It  Grew,  chadwick. 
Dec.  1953.  pp.  128-139. 

PARKING 

Some  Answers  to  the  Parking  Puzzle,  ihiwns.  March 
1954.  pp.  170-184. 

PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 

The  Case  Today  for  Older  Apartments,  james.  Sept. 
'953.  PP-  13-29- 

I.ook  Ahead  and  Let  Your  Client  See  What  You  See. 

KELLY.  Sept.  1953,  pp.  30  35. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  How  It  Grew,  chadwick. 
Dec.  1953,  pp.  128-139. 

The  Meaning  of  Management  Today,  downs.  Sept. 
'9.53.  PP-  36-38- 

My  Adventures  with  an  Unwanted  Medical  Building. 

REA.  June  1954,  pp.  243-250. 

We  Experiment  with  Remodeling  Old  Houses. 
DRAPER.  Sept.  1933.  pp.  2-12. 

PUBLIC  HOUSING 

The  Housing  Act  of  795./  Analyzed,  bunsa.  June 
'954.  PP-  235-242. 
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PURCHASING 

Should  Purchasing  Be  a  Separate  Department?  skid- 
more.  June  1954,  pp.  251-256. 

RAILROAD  FACILITIES 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  How  It  Grew,  chadwick. 
Dec.  1953,  pp.  128-139. 

REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 

Adding  Management  to  a  Real  Estate  Business. 
HousMAN.  March  1954,  pp.  201-209. 

REHABILITATION 

The  Housing  Act  of  19^4  Analyzed,  bunsa.  June 
•954.  PP-  235-242- 

Management  and  Neighborhood  Renewal,  burns. 
June  1954,  pp.  257-261. 

My  Adventures  with  an  Unwanted  Medical  Building. 

REA.  June  1954,  pp.  243-250. 

Rehabilitation  as  a  Business,  turchon.  Dec.  1953, 
pp.  100-104. 

REMODELING 

The  Case  Today  for  Older  Apartments,  james.  Sept. 
•953.  PP-  >3-29- 

Don't  Tear  It  Down— Build  It  Up.  farr.  March  1954, 
pp.  164-169. 

We  Experiment  with  Remodeling  Old  Houses. 
draper.  Sept.  1953,  pp.  2-12. 

RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTY 

Adding  Management  to  a  Real  Estate  Business. 

HOUSMAN.  March  1954,  pp.  201-209. 

The  Case  Today  for  Older  Apartments,  james.  Sept. 
•953.  PP-  •3-29- 

Correct  Lighting  Practice.  Dec.  1953,  pp.  140-148. 
Don’t  Tear  It  Down— Build  It  Up.  farr.  March  1954, 
pp.  164-169. 

Management  and  Neighborhood  Renewal,  burns. 
June  1954.  pp.  257-261. 

Managing  a  Trailer  Park,  padcett.  Dec.  1953,  pp. 
105-108. 


Rehabilitation  as  a  Business,  turchon.  Dec.  1953,^ 
pp.  100-104.  I 

Some  Answers  to  the  Parking  Puzzle,  downs.  Marchf 
1954.  PP- •70  ^84- 

We  Experiment  with  Remodeling  Old  Houset^j 
draper.  Sept.  1953,  pp.  2-12.  I 

RIGHTS,  FISHING 

Some  Unusual  Land  Problems  in  Hawaii.  LUM. 
March  1954.  pp.  191-200. 

RIGHTS,  WATER 

Some  Unusual  Land  Problems  in  Hawaii,  lum. 
March  1954,  pp.  191-200. 

SLUM  CLEARANCE 

The  Housing  Act  of  19^4  Analyzed,  bunsa.  June 
•954.  PP-  235-242. 

Management  and  Neighborhood  Renewal,  burns. 
June  1954,  pp.  257-261. 

, 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  FACILITIES 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  How  It  Grew,  chadwick. 
Dec.  1953,  pp.  128-139. 

TERMINALS 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  How  It  Grew,  chadwick. 
Dec.  1953.  PP-  128-139. 

TRAILER  PARK 

Managing  a  Trailer  Park,  paikjeit.  Dec.  1953,  pp. 
105-108. 

URBAN  REDEVELOPMENT 

The  Housing  Act  of  19^4  Analyzed,  bunsa.  June' 

•  954,  pp.  235-242. 

Management  and  Neighborhood  Renewal,  burns, 
June  1954,  pp.  257-261. 

YACHT  FACILITIES 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  How  It  Grew,  chadwick. 
Dec.  1953,  pp.  128-139. 


TO  INSURE  prompt  DELIVERY  OF  THE  Journal  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  ADVISE 
THE  POSTMASTER  AS  WELL  AS  THE  Journal  PUBLICATION  OFFICE  OF  CHANGES  IN  ADDRESS. 
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